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BEHNCKE WILL 
RECOVER FROM 
HIS INJURIES 


Hundreds of Messages Re- 
ceived at Holy Cross 
Hospital 


DIRECTS ALPA 


Continues Campaign for Line 
Pilots Despite Critical and 
Severe Fractures 


Hundreds of letters and tele- 
grams have been received by Pilot 
David L. Behncke, president of the 
Air Line Pilots Association, who 
is recovering from severe injuries 
received when his motors failed 
over Western Springs during a 
blinding snow storm. Other occu- 
pants of the plane, Copilot Ken- 
neth Quale and two employees of 
the air line, Barbara Berner, stew- 
ardess, and John Wolf, traveling 
representative, escaped serious in- 
juries due to the courage and abil- 
ity of Pilot Behncke. 

Among the kind and appreciated 
wires received were: 


AIR LINE PILOTS ASSN. 

BEST WISHES FOR A MERRY 
XMAS AND A HAPPY NEW 
YEAR TO YOU ALL AND SIN- 
CEREST SYMPATHY AND AD- 
MIRATION FOR YOUR GAL- 
LANT PRESIDENT, MR. 
BEHNCKE. THIS TELEGRAM 
SHOULD BE SIGNED BY THE 
WHOLE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 

W. R. HEARST. 


DAVID BEHNCKE, 
HOLY CROSS HOSPITAL, 
2700 WEST 69TH ST. 

BEST WISHES SPEEDY RE- 
COVERY STOP WE ARE ROOT- 
ING FOR YOU STOP IT IS 
AGAINST THE RULES OF THE 
UNION TO GET HURT BUT WE 
WILL ATTEND TO THAT LAT- 
ER ON STOP LOVE TO THE 
FAMILY. 

MARIE AND F. H. LA GUARDIA. 


DAVID L. BEHNCKE AND 
FAMILY: 

WE ARE VERY SORRY TO 
HEAR OF YOUR ACCIDENT. 
YOU HANDLED THE SITUA- 
TION EXPERTLY UNDER SUCH 
ADVERSE CONDITIONS. WE 
VALUE YOUR ABILITY SO 
VERY MUCH, OUR ASSOCIA- 
TION NEEDS YOU SO BADLY, 
THAT WE HOPE AND PRAY 
THAT YOU WILL HAVE A 
SPEEDY RECOVERY. WITH 
THE HEARTIEST OF XMAS 
GREETINGS TO YOU AND 
YOUR FAMILY, 

E. HAMILTON LEE. 


Pilot Lee is the senior air mail 
pilot of the world and has more 
flying hours to his credit than any 
other living pilot. Noted legislat- 
ors and outstanding figures in na- 
tional affairs wired their sympa- 
thies to President Behncke, as did 
practically all of the fiying per- 
sonnel. 

The Air Line Pilots Association 
wishes to extend the thanks of 
Puesident Behncke and his family 
for these sincere and encouraging 
telegrams which have so materially 
speeded his recovery. 

However it will be several weeks 
before Dave is up and around and 
his old active self again. Never- 
theless he spends several hours 
every afternoon dictating, guiding 
ALPA affairs from the hospital. 

(Continued on Page 8, Col. 4) 


‘AIR PILOTS 
| BRING 1934 
XMAS CHEER 


Co-operating with the Chicago 
Tribune the Aviation Good Fel- 
| lows played Santa Claus once 
|again and delivered scores of bas- 
kets to needy families. 


| In the absence of David L. 
|Behneke, President of the Air 
|Line Pilots Association, who is at 
present recovering from serious 
injuries, Jack Oates, Headquarters’ 
representative of ALPA, directed 
|the activities of the air line pilots. 


Prior to the delivery of the bas- 
kets which were carried into the 
|poor homes by the air line pilots, 
|there was a brief ceremony at the 
Municipal Airport. Among those 
who spoke were Captain Benjamin 
B. Lipsner, chairman of Aviation 
| Good Fellows, and John Casey, 
manager of the airport. 


In memory of the pilots who 
died during the last year, the Good 
Fellows stood with bowed heads as 
Frank Holland sang “Silent Night, 
Holy Night.” 

One of last year’s Good Fellows 
who has winged his way west is 
Clyde Holbrook, who was first vice- 
president of ALPA. 

Captain Lipsner paid high trib- 
ute to President Behncke and 
stated that he knew nothing would 
please Pilot Behncke better than 
to be present among this year’s 
Aviation Good Fellows and sincere 
hope was expressed for his rapid 
recovery. In fact, Pilot Behncke 
was among the pilots present when 
the names of the needy families 
were handed out Wednesday pre- 
ceding Christmas Eve. On Christ- 
mas Eve Behncke was in the hos- 
pital. From his hospital bed Pilot 
Behncke sent word to the Aviation 
Good Fellows to carry on. 

Among the pilots who helped to 
spread good will and cheer were 
E. B. Gray, E. G. Baringer, H. W. 
Stephens, H. F. Cole, E. L. Slon- 
inger, John Casey, Murwin D. 
Ator, Lloyd I. Blomgren, Daniel 
L. Boone, W. W. Braznell, Ermyn 
|Me. Carson, Edward N. Coates, 
|T. J. Haire, Joseph A. Hammer, 
David T. Harris, Laurence W. 
Harris, T. R. Howe, Walter J. 
Hunter, William M. Keasler, Dur- 
ward W. Ledbetter, Daniel E. 
Lindsey, Byron C. Moore, Roy A. 
Patterson, John S. Pricer, Robert 
J. Rentz, Usher E. Rousch, H. W. 
Sheridan, Frank J. Waddell, Wil- 
liam B. Whitacre, Gerald H. Wool- 
weaver, Vernon I. Powers, F. P. 
(Jack) Little, Victor L. Hogan- 
son, John B. Lynn, Charles Quinn, 
Carl F. Zeier, Everett L. MecMil- 
len, William R. Allemang, John L. 
Ames, Jr., Raymond B. Andrews, 
R. Ashley, Walter P. Briggs, Jo- 
seph G. DeCesaro, Marshall H. 
;Fay, James D. Gillian, Edwin B. 
iGray, Lawrence H. Holsinger, Ed- 
win R. Jones, Felix P. Jones, Al- 
fred R. Kalberer, Giarold L. 
Knoop, Arthur C. Lybarger, Rich- 
ard A. McMakin, Paul M. Norman, 
Walter A. Ransom, Leonard H. 
Smith, Irving E. Sommermeyer, 
Edward A. Stewart, Roland E. 
Sturtevant, Lawrence T. Broeren, 
Robert D. Cassell, C. C. Coppin, 
Jr., Edward J. Eshleman, Elrey B. 
Jeppesen, James H. Knight, George 
W. Peterson, Kenneth W. Quayle, 
John A. Smith, Harry R. Van 
Liew, Paul C. Walters, Douglas 
Wilson. 

Following the delivery of the 
baskets, Captain Lipsner, who is 
known as the “Father of Air 
Mai”, sent a telegram to Captain 

(Continued on Page 8, Col. 4) 








AND HARMAN 


ALPA SCORES VICTORY IN 


LONG AND HARMAN CANCELLATION 


ation, International, 3145 W. 63rd St., Chicago, III. 


TO 





SOLICITOR 


CROWLEY 





. 





decision of the Post Office 


essary high standards for 





The Air Line Pilots Association believes that the 


A. Crowley, ordering Long and Harman to abide by 
the provisions of the air mail law regarding pilots’ 
pay and hours as established by the National Labor 
Board of which Senator Wagner was the chairman, 
is most intelligent and will aid materially in the pro- 
tection of public safety and the maintenance of nec- 


Department Solicitor Karl 


American air transport. 


—President Behncke. 








Southern Air Lines Will 
Comply With Air Mail Law 


Pilots Laud Decision of Company, Formerly Known as 
Pacific Seaboard Air Lines 


ALPA Headquarters is in re- 
ceipt of a communication from 
Council 48 of Chicago and South- 
ern Air Lines, formerly Pacific 
Seaboard Air Lines, stating that 
the entire council voted unani- 
mously to advise ALPA Headquar- 
ters that the Chicago and South- 
ern Air Lines is COMPLYING 
WITH THE NATIONAL LABOR 
SCALE IN THEIR CONTRACT 
WITH THE POST OFFICE DE- 
PARTMENT AND EVERY 


|OTHER WAY SO FAR AS PI- 


LOTS’ PAY AND WORKING 
CONDITIONS ARE CON- 
CERNED. 

This decision followed closely 
upon the Pilots’ great victory 
when the Post Office Department 
ruled 
faced cancellation of their con- 
tract provided they did not meet 
the provisions of the National La- 
bor Board regarding pilots’ pay 
and hours. 

Details of this affair appear 
elsewhere in The AIR LINE 
PILOT. 

Regarding the. Chicago and 
Southern Air Lines’ decision, the 
Memphis Press-Scimitar of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., printed the following 


that Long and Harman) 


‘story: 

Confidence in the national air 
transport outlook was indicated 
today by Chicago and Southern 
Air Lines with the announcement 
of Carleton Putnam, president, 
that the company is starting the 
new year by putting its pilots’ sal- 
jaries on the full National Labor 
:Board scale. This means increases 
of about 20 per cent for day fly- 
ing and 35 per cent on night 
schedules. 


| 


| Rapid progress is being made in 
i the work of lighting the St. Louis- 
‘New Orleans airway, and when 
| this is completed the new night 
jschedule from New Orleans to 
| Chicago will go into immediate ef- 
ifect, according to Mr. Putnam. 
Feb. 15 is the tentative date. 

“In dropping the name Pacific 
Seaboard, Chicago and Southern 
severed the last ties connecting it 
with its former operation in Cali- 
fornia,” Mr. Putnam said. 

Mr. Putnam said he was looking 
forward with confidence to the re- 
port of the Federal Aviation Com- 
mission, which he believes will rec- 
ommend action to guarantee the 
stability of all lines now operating. 











" December, 1934 


OBEY AIR MAIL LAW 
'ALPA SCORES 


FINE VICTORY 
FOR AIR PILOT 


Untiring Efforts of President 
Behncke, Attorney Thors- 
ness and Mr. Hamilton 
Are Rewarded 


TEST CASE 


Long and Harman Face Can- 
cellation of Air Mail Con- 
tract Unless They Pay 
According to Provi- 
sions of Law 


After months of hard work dur- 
ing which time Headquarters was 
faced with almost insurmountable 
difficulties, a decision has been 
reached in the complaint of the 
Air Line Pilots Association against 
Long and Harman. 


This decision is a signal victory 
for the pilots and it is the order 
of the Post Office Department that 
Long and Harman abide by the 
provisions of the labor board deci- 
sion regarding salaries of pilots or 
face cancellation of their air mail 
contract. 


Much credit for the successful 


i|conclusion of the cancellation mat- 
iiter goes to President Behncke who 
iiwas ably assisted by Mr. E. G. 


Hamilton, Washington representa- 
tive of ALPA, and Attorney Lionel 
G. Thorsness of Chicago who pre- 
sented the cancellation petition in 
behalf of the pilots. 


While the cancellation problem 
was being considered a labor board 
decision was reached in which Long 
and Harman were ordered to re- 
instate Pilots Hays and Kay with 
back pay and also to pay Pilot 
Turner for 100 hours of flying at 
the rate of $3.50 per hour. 

An appeal in this case is due to 
be heard very shortly. 

Inasmuch as the Long and Har- 
man matter was generally accepted 
as a test case by the air industry, 
ALPA has added another score for 
the pilots which will materially 
guarantee the high standards nec- 
essary for the expert personnel re- 
quired for the safe operation of 
airliners. 

A communication from Solicitor 
Karl A. Crowley to President 
Behncke follows: 


Post Office Department 
Office of the Solicitor 
Washington 

December 7, 1934. 
Mr. David L. Behncke, President, 
Air Line Pilots Association, 
International, 
3145 West Sixty-Third Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. te) 
Dear Mr. Behncke: 

I have your letter of the 36th 
ultimo, respecting ihe hearing of 
the complaint of your Association 
against Long & Harman, Inc., con- 
tractors on Air Mail Route No. 15. 

I am enclosing herewith for your 
information a copy of the Depart- 
ment’s decision in this matter. 

Very truly yours, 
/s/ Karl A. Crowley, 
Solicitor. 


The AIR LINE PILOT herewith 
publishes the verbatim decision of 
of the Post Office Department. 

In the matter of the complaint 
of the AIR LINE PILOTS ASSO- 





CIATION, INTERNATIONAL, Vs. 
LONG & HARMAN, INC., con- 


| tractors for Air Mail Route No. 15. 


(Continued on Page 8, Col. 5) 
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“Public safety calls for pilots of high character 
and great skill. The occupation is a hazardous || 
one. Therefore, the law should provide for a method 
to fix maximum flying hours; minimum pay and a 
system for retirement or annuity benefits.’’ 

—President Roosevelt. 


RECOVERY THOUGHTS 


BY EDWARD G. HAMILTON 


It will be two years next Spring since the New Deal 
got under way. Emergency measure féllowed emergency 
measure until a great alphabetical admifgistration sprang 
into existence. Much of the legislation was admittedly 
experimental and temporary. Much of it terminates in| 
1935. The pending Congress is facéd with the monumen-| 
tal task of sifting, co-ordinating, and retaining that which | 
is good and discarding or modifying that w hich is bad. | 
Expediency begins to give way to permanency. 

The N. R. A. will no doubt be retained, keeping many 
of its desirable features such as fair trade practices, abol-| 
ishment of child labor, collective bargaining, minimum | 
wages, and maximum hours. Price-fixing is slated to go. 


Emergency Relief can not be dispensed with, but un- 
employment and old age insurance will be considered as 
the permanent solution to this problem. Insurance is no 
doubt the more pleasing term to use, but actually it makes 
little difference what we call it so long as it is done. If 
the cost be assessed in advance directly on the workers 
and employers, we may call it insurance; but, if the cost 
be raised at any other time by taxation, we may call it 
relief or dole. In any event, no stigma should attach to) 
whatever name be used as the recipients are, after all, the, 
innocent victims of an imperfect system which has not | 
only deprived them of the right to work, but, perhaps, has 
to some extent deprived them of the fruits of their past 
labors. If insurance will better enable the unfortunates 
to preserve their self-respect, by all means let us have 
insurance. But let us not in the meantime consider relief 
to be charity, for decidedly it is not. It is an obligation of 
the Old Deal which must be met. 


There may even be some doubt as to whether it be 
wise to permit the unemployed to work and create new 
wealth until after the surpluses created by their past 
efforts have been equitably distributed. Certainly until 
the surpluses have been consumed the only possible work 
to which these men may be put is in the creation of per- 
manent public improvements. The permanent nature of 
such improvements is stressed because the more lasting the 
creations, the longer the time in which to amortize the 
debt. Good roads, for example, could be paid for as the 
benefits are accruing. Projects such as the T. V. A. are 
especially suitable because they are self-amortizing and, 
at the same time, they are an example and a warning to 
intrenched capital to bestir itself, or else—. 

One of the remaining unsolved mysteries is our bank- 
ing system which in the broad sense includes currency and 
credit. Banking is greatly if not entirely responsible for 
the downfall of our social structure. And, unfortunately, 
it is a subject about which very little is known. A satis- 
factory explanation of money, credit, and interest has yet 
to be expounded and those who once thought they knew 
are conspicuously silent. The more one studies this ab- 
sorbing subject the more one is impressed with his ignor- 
ance. The trail leads into innumerable by-paths for it 
seems that it is inextricably intertwined in the very roots 
of our economic structure. However, one who is possessed 
of ordinary intelligence may readily discern that many of 























(Continued on Page 4, Col. 4) 
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ASKS ALL TO JOIN ALPA | 





Pilot Fry Tells of 


ALPA Aid to Pilot) 





BY PILOT W. J. FRY 
Council No. 48—PSAL 


No Air Line Pilot could make a 
|better small investment in any- 
| thing, than can be made by paying 


la very small portion of his earn- 


| ings to the Air Line Pilots Asso- 


ciation. 

The A. L. P. A. has never failed | 
us. Is there any other investment, 
with the exception of a few, that 
| the same thing can be said of? 

The dividends are and have been 
|paid monthly and they are of the 
|highest percentage, and will conti- 
inue to be. 

If we do not invest our part as 


|we should, we will lapse one of the 
|finest organizations. 
|ourselves, our homes ,our families, 


We will cheat 


and our children of the benefits}. 
from a real dividend paying stock. 


I beg of every Air Line Pilot to| 


do his part. 


All AA Pilots pay 
Invited by No. 39) 


BY PILOT BOB RENTZ 
Council No. 39—AA 


American Airlines’ pilots con- 
| tinue to have their council meet- 
;ings at Doc. Ator’s home with the 
; usual fine turn outs. Attending the 
last meeting were several visitors 
from American Airlines’ 








|a result of thet meeting it is urged 
that all Amevican Airlines’ pilots 
who happen to be in town attend 
the meetings of council No. 39. 
These meetings are real get to- 
gether affairs. During the discus- 
sions much good will and construc- 
tive business is accomplished. 
American Airlines’ pilots don’t 
forget! You are all urged and in- 
vited to attend the meetings of 


| council No. 39. 


Pilots Walter Hunter and S. F. 


| Gerding deserve credit in the man- | 


ner they performed their duty in 
connection with a motor failure on 
one of their Douglas ships. An 
amergency landing was made at 
Elmira, N. Y. Pilot Hunter states 
the ship performed remarkably 
well on one motor and a distance 
of over forty miles was covered on 
single motor operation. 

Our council member, Larry Har- 
ris, has just recovered from a 
severe cold that had him confined 
to his home for nearly a week. 


The party for C. R. Smith was 
postponed from Dec. 8, until Dec. 
22, 1934. This is another case 
where business does interfere with 
pleasure. 


Pilot Walter Braznell will start 
his vacation on the 24th of this 
month. 


Instrument fiying has shown ex- 
treme interest the last few weeks 
under the efficient instruction of 
Cuttrel formerly of the Depart- 
ment.of Commerce. He has that 
way of making you like it and 
wanting. more. We all hope he will 
spend most of his time at Chicago. 

Our former test pilot, Bill Les- 
ter, is now on a regular run from 
Cleveland to Detroit. 





READ THE 
AIR LINE PILOT 
FOR LATEST NEWS 
OF THE 
AVIATION: INDUSTRY 





| Pilot W. P. Youngs Continues 


| 
| His Story of Movie Trip | 


. 








| Gabriel on the Rio Negro. A short 
| stop was made to settle up ac- 
;counts but not short enough to 
avoid picking up a new and even 
|more ambitious colony of our old 
|friends and mucuins. 


Pilot Youngs continues his 
thrilling account of the survey 
flight made over the jungles for 
| the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer mo- 
|! tion picture company. 
1! tt will be 


month. 





Our supply 
of alcohol had run out so at the 
jnext stop, Santa Izabel, 
‘forced to the next best remedy 
Several interesting observations | which was cachaqa or native rum 
| might be mentioned in passing. |—evil smelling stuff but quite 
|Our electric flashlights caused no| efficacious in quelling the violent 
end of amaxement capecally when | 2¢tivities s of our unwelcome guests. 
the Indians could feel no heat! After gassing the plane and 


after touching the glass lens, | partaking of a few cans of feijoa- 
which many of them showed fear /|da, the Brazilian attempt at baked 


in doing. | beans, we were on our way. The 


concluded next 








we were 





councils | 
who were located out of town. As/| 





There was a decided scarcity of 
jold or crippled people. We were 
jtold they were particularly free 
| from diseases of all sorts except 
|rheumatism which no doubt re- 
sulted from insufficient clothing 
during the chilly nights. 


The women all appeared to have 
children either in the present or 
future tense. Those in the present 
were carried astraddle to hip, even 
during the dances, and continuous- 
ly gave evidence that meal time 
was all the time. 





The Caxiry or Indian beer was 
made out of a mixture of sugar 
cane and mandioca root, cooked 
together and then chewed by the 
women until soft, after which it 
was emitted into a large gourd to 
ferment. We did not know all this 
until after sampling the concoc- 
tion. It wasn’t bad. 


Strange as it may seem, after: 





|particularly high. 


Some of the braves carried 
wooden swords, which on closer 
inspection proved to have been 
made out of extremely hard wood 
and therefore were formidable 
weapons. 


The one individual who paid the 
least attention to us and even ap- 
peared unfriendly was the beater 
of the great drum. We later found 
out that he was the medicine man 
and occupied an exalted position 
among his fellows, so much so that 
all his food and clothing were sup- 
plied for the favor of his services: 

Privacy around our camp pre- 
sented many difficulties since the 
doors and windows were only holes 
in the walls. All passerbys con- 
sidered it their privilege to lean 
in the windows or even saunter 
inside for more careful inspection 
of any artiele that caught the eye. 
This condition made it particularly 
embarrassing when attempting to 
perform some intimate detail of 
one’s toilet. 


Tuesday the twenty-second of 
May we left the happy hunting 
grounds of Iauarete and headed 
east for Manaos. There was the 
usual low jungle fog hanging 
around the tree tops but broken 
sufficiently to see the river as we 
flew along. The big range south 
of St. Gabriel soon loomed up on 
the horizon and before long we 
had crossed south of the equator 
again, passed Taracua and had 





“landed below the rapids at St. 





rather decent weather so far had 
been too good to be true and it 
wasn’t long before we were dodg- 
ing around heavy rain squalls and 
going through or under the lesser 
ones. The rain around Barcelles 
was so heavy that we decided to 
continue on to Moura. By that 
time it had cleared considerably 
so we were able to take on gas 
and oil without getting soaked. 


According to all the available 
information the rainy season was 
supposed to be over, and maybe it 
was, but in that case the other 
should be called the wet season. 


The national bird of the tropics, 
the rubus or buzzards, calmly sat 
close by on a large rock looking 
more hungry and forlorn than 
usual. These were the first we 
had seen since leaving Moura and 
judging from their appearance 
they couldn’t find enough to eat 
after arriving here to get suffi- 


many hours of strenuous dancing | cient strength with which to fly 
|the smell of the Indians was not | back to civilization. 


(To Be Concluded) 


“To fly West, my friend, is a 
flight we all must take for a 
final check.’ 





Iu Constant Memoriam 





Anderson, Lloyd—B. A. T. 
Andert, Paul A.—B. A. T. 
Barron, John M. Jr.—A. A. 
Bigelow, Ed.—Varney 
Bontrager, C. M.—R. A. 
Bowen, J. E.—T. & W. 

Bowen, Lewis L.—B. A. 
Briggs, Francis W.—A. A. 
Brock, Wm. S.—Waiting List 
Bucher, Charles L.—P. A. A. 
Cochrane, Robert M.—B. A. T. 
Cox, Floyd—Ludington . 
Davis, Alfred W.—P. A. T. 
Davis, Douglas—E. A. L. 
Drayton, Chas. M.—Inactive List 
Fields, Glenn T.—A. A. 

Fuller, Ray E.—A. A. 
George, Hal—T. & W. Ys 
Grover, R. Boyd—N. A. T. 
Haligren, W. A.—A. 

Hill, George wW—T. 7 Cc. 
Holbrook, Clyde M. . A. 
Jamieson, L.—E T 
Kelsey, Harold J.—A. A. 
Kiser, Daniel—Waiting List 
Komdat, Albert C.—E A. T. 
Lucas, Verne—Ludington 
Malick, Forrest E.—N. A. T. 
Montee, Ral ae 


Phelps, Henry T—P. A. A. 
Potter, Norman W.—B. A. 7. 
— , R. W.—N. A. T. 
Rigs 8, ’ Russell S.—A. A. - 
ins, Wm. J. B.—A. A. 
aca Chas. W. . Ww. 
Rust, F. H —T. A. Cc. 


Sharpnack, J. WB. ‘A. T. 

Swanson, Axel—A. A. 

Tarrant, Harold KN. 
laire 
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Scheduled air passenger-trans- | 
port aircraft flights were inter-| After more than 65 hours of 
rupted in 865 cases when pilots|hunger and bitter cold on a snow 
found it necessary to land because |drifted movntainside in the -Adi- 


of weather, and in 414 cases be-|rondacks, Pilot Crnest Dryer and 








Article Answers Pertinent 
Questions on Important 
Subject 


BY EDWARD J. MINSER 
Chief Meteorologist, TWA, Inc. 


laboratory research, certain basic 
conditions favorable for the form- 
ation of ice on aircraft have be- 
come known. However, the ques- 
tion of when ice may be expected, 
and the type and degree of form- 


ation has never been satisfactor- 
ily answered. In this article an 
effort is made to answer these 


questions and to present precepts 
for forecasting the occurrence of 


severe ice. 

Two primary conditions must 
exist in the free air before ice 
will form on aircraft: (1) Mois- 
ture must be present in visible 


form, and (2) the air temperature 
must be 34° F. or less. 

Although several occasions have 
been noted when ice has formed 
at higher temperatures, instru- 
mental 
mometer is undoubtedly a contrib- 


utory factor; and where frost has} 


formed in clear air it is due to a 
cold aircraft entering a warmer 
air mass of high humidity. In 
either of these two conditions, ice 
formation 
of slight hazard. Ice 
classified in three types: (1) 
Clear or glaze, (2) rime, and (3) 
frost. 

Clear ice is smooth and glassy 
in appearance, although if forming 


in the presence of sleet or snow 
the surface may be rough. It is 
very tenacious and difficult to 
break loose, and under not un- 


usual conditions has been known 


to form at the rate of 1 inch per | 


minute in the presence of snow. 
Freezing rain always forms as a 
clear ice. 

Rime is a white opaque ice that 
forms along entering edges. build- 
ing out in an irregular sharp- 
nosed mass. Because of its gran- 
ular and crystalline structure it is 
ordinarily easily removed by vi- 
bration and shock. However, at 
very low temperatures, the tenac- 
ity of this form of ice increases 
and the formation, if prolonged 
soon reaches 
tions. 

Frost as remarked above, is a 
light crystalline formation along 
entering edges and never assumes 
any degree of magnitude, the 
formation generally disappearing 
as soon as the aircraft reaches the 
same temperature as the air 
through which it is flying. 

Cause of Difference in Formation 

From an inspection of reports 
of numerous icing conditions, it 
was noted qlear ice formed in 
clouds of warm air mass origin, 
while rime generally occurred in 
cold air mass clouds. Investiga- 
tion thereafter was directed to de- 
termine the underlying cause of 
this difference in formation. 

To fully understand the process 
of ice formation, the process of 
condensation of water vapor in the 
free air must be understood. 
their paper, Meteorological Con- 
ditions for the Formation of Rain, 
J. Bjerknes and H. Solberg state, 
“Cooling of atmospheric air may 
be caused bv radiation, by contact 
with cold bodies or by mixing 
with colder air masses, further by 
adiabatic cooling due to expansion 
of the air” and further state “the 
adiabatic cooling by expansion is 
the most effective cooling proc- 
ess,”’ 

Adiabatic cooling due to the ex- 
pansion of the air can be accom- 
plished by the following: 
Turbulence, (2) forced 


’ 


dangerous propor- 


against a mountain barrier, (3) |Zerk fittings 
increased friction at the ground, | Gaskets 


(Continued on Page. 5, Col. 1) 


jing the period between August 22, 


: f ito an analysis of reports received|an agent of the United States bu- 
From data obtained by pilots, | | 


together with instrumental and| 


| made 


cause of mechanical troubles dur- | his brother and_ ‘co-pilot, Dale 
Dryer, J. H. Brown, American Air- 
lines pilot and R. W. Hambrook, 





1933, and July 6, 1934, according | 
from operators during that time | reau of education were rescued and 
by the Department of Commerce | brought to hospitals for emergency 
as a result of the requirement, | treatment. 
effective in August 1933,| 1 is expected that everyone will| 
that detailed reports of such land-| 4. up and around in a few days. 
ings be made. , \In fact Mr. R. W. Hambrook con- 
' The following detailed reasons | 4: nyed by air to Washington but a 
for landing and the number of | tow hours after the crash. 
cases involved when bad weather | 
was encountered were given: | After he boarded the plane he 
Pilot deeided to land....... 440 | said that too much praise could not 
Pilot decided to return..... 370 | be given to the Dryer brothers and 
Cleared on favorable weather that it was their piloting that has 
WN Sa F54n Sek s 5|\given him such confidence in avia- 
Cleared on unfavorable wea- tion that he insisted upon flying 
ther reports . 
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Pilots Russell Riggs and 
Lewis Bowen Crash to Deaths MUST OBEY 


'LONG-HARMAN 


Courage and Skill of Line Pilots Manifested During In- 
clement Weather Period 


sattecantt _ AIR MAIL LAW 


D. .. BEHNCKE | Post Office Decision Will 
CONCLUDES | Have Effect on Other 


Independent Lines 


TESTIMONY 








(Continued from Page 1) 
Moen:crandum for the 
Postmaster Generai 
On October 9, 1934, the Second 
| Assistant referred to this office for 
consideration a petition filed by the 
Air Line Pilots Association, Inter- 
|national, requesting the Postmaster 
General to cancel the air mail con- 
tract of Long & Harman, Inc., be- 
In another brief filed by ALPA ‘cause of alleged violation of Sec- 
opinion was expressed concerning tions 12 and 13 of the Air Mail 
certain provisions of the McKellar-| Act approved June 12, 1934. 
Black Bill, Ss. 3170, to the effect A formal hearing oi the com- 
that.these features would ultimate-| plaint was had before the under- 
ly hurt air transportation and the signed on October 25, 26 and 27, 
employees. |1934, both the complainant and re- 





The AIR LINE PILOT brings 
to a close in this issue the pro- 
gram as outlined to the Federal 


Aviation Commission by Pres- 
ident Behncke. 





error or lag in the ther-| 


is generally light and| 
has been! 


In | 


Landed for fuel........... 
Landed for weather reports. 
Radio reception too poor to 

be of value............. 1 


“| 


Pilot ordered by radio to 
land while in flight...... 7 
Pilot ordered by radio to re- 
turn while in flight...... 2 
po re 1,100 


(The fact that the total here is 
larger than the number of reports 
is due to the pilot having been in- 
fluenced by more than one reason.) 
| Weather Conditions Involved 

Weather conditions causing the 
above interruptions and the num- 
ber of cases in which each type of 
weather was involved were as fol- 
lows: 


PT eee Tr ere 319 
ee ae 250 
i Visibility ................ 222 

NIT 1 shan rd) d n.d era weed ae pare 137 
Oe Pee 110 
|Weather (conditions not 

a 98 

SE” os oso 0% oe ss mb tees 0s * 72 
a 53 
[BeVO BETO 2... ccc ceteseas 44 

Thunderstorm ............ 40 

MEME. Beas sé esos em eben 

oo Ee Oe eee 


‘Haze or mist 
Wind shift 
Overcast 

Duststorm 
i\Seud 
ES SS hic aes le elas eve x Sh 
UNE bods. 4 RNs db Sicre Bae Ses 
Smoke 


Total . 


(The larger number of weather 
|volved here is also due to there 
[aving been, in a number of cases, 
|more than one type of weather 
/causing a single landing.) 
| 
| Mechanical Failures 

The 414 mechanical flight inter- 
ruptions reported by the ‘sched- 
uled air lines during the period 
were due to failures of the fol- 
lowing: 


MeN i i teeieeee us 280 
TR Nees PI oy 35 
NONE SR reer eee a a 34 
UNIO ci eras «5 3,5 0.6 4.4%, 6 28 
EI ot. aie 4G crare am oe 19 
MS. CO. soa cane 6 ok 5 2% 18 


Engine 
The specific causes of engine 
failures and the number of times 
occurring were: 





7\he crashed near Columbia, Mo., 


35 | altitude about 5:20 in the morning. 
27|A moment later it crashed into the 
23\embankment of a state highway, 
20\and instantly burst into flames. 
18| Bowen was hurled from the cock- 
14’ pit and mail and cargo were scat- 
3\tered for many yards along the! 
2 | embankment. 


}mer marriage. 
1,489 | id 


'econditions than total of reports in- | the war was an instructor at Kelly 


PE Oa sper Romer 43 
ee A Se Oo 36 
ie RO o's c's os dos Spee 34 
iElectrical system ......... 27 
Puerta? Ss 19 
Pista HS sO ek 19 
CE SS Aa Pera ele. 17 
Sparks Mee ak 6 Soka sigs 15 
ATER os 15.3% 6b 2c by procs 12 
Rocker assemblies ......... 12 
Connecting rods .......... 5} 
|Propeller reduction gear... . 4| 
(1) |Pistons ............4.-45. 4) 
ascent Blower ......5......+..-. 3| 
Weabncces Meeks 3 | 
Pies. sea teresia 3) 

| (Continued on Page 7, Col. 5) 


back to Washington. 
Flying Christmas mail, Pilot 
Russell S. Riggs crashed into a 


mountain in eastern Tennessee and 
was burned to death. Two farmers, 
Theodore and Kermit Greels, who 
had heard the plane flying over 
their home between 3:30 and 4 
a. m. on December 23, led the 
search for the missing craft and 
discovered the wreckage five miles 
east of Sunbright in Morgan coun- 
ty. Pilot Riggs had radioed twelve 
|minutes after leaving Louisville on 
|his night run, Cleveland to Fort 
Worth, that he was flying at six 
thousand feet and on his regular 
course. That was the last heard 
from him. Riggs had over 3,500 
{hours in the air. 


Shortly before Riggs’ fatal crash, 
‘Pilot Lewis L. Bowen, veteran of 
the mail service, was killed when 








| carrying mail and express from 


|Kansas City to Chicago. Fire de- 
|stroyed the plane. Pilots said accu- 
;mulation of ice on the wings prob- 
jably caused the crash. Witnesses, 
jliving in the vicinity reported that; 
\the plane had been flying at a low 


| Bowen is survived by his widow, 
| Vera, and three children by a for- 
He was a veteran 
|of fifteen years’ flying and during 
field. He was also a one-time holder 
of the world’s altitude record. 
Bowen was one of the first of the 
|many night flyers. 

| Pilot Robert Chew was forced to 
\bail out of his mail plane near 
Scottsboro, Ala., while enroute 
from Chicago to Jacksonville, Fla. 

Chew suffered a sprained ankle 
and the plane crashed and burst 
into flames. 

‘Claud Seaton, flying mail north 
from Dallas, crashed 30 miles west 
of Dallas on November 24 and was 
taken to a hospital in Ardmore, 
Okla. 

Fire. destroyed an airliner re- 
cently and due to the quick action 
of the pilots and stewardess fur- | 
ther disaster was avoided, 

At the time of the accident the 
ship was carrying mail and five 
passengers. First pilot John Dea- 
ter, co-pilot O. J. Brown and stew- 
ardess May Boebeck through their 
coolness succeeded in getting all of 
the passengers off the flaming 
plane and have received much com- 
mendation for their courage. 
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|terstate Commerce Commission au- 


According to the measure the 
maximum mileage for which the 
Post Office Department may con- 
tract in one year is established at | 
forty million miles. Inasmuch as| 
this mileage is less than previously | 
flown, a contraction of the indus- 
try will result, causing unemploy- | 
ment. This, plus increased speeds, | 
makes it imperative that there be | 


some readjustment. | 


Proper Adjustment | 

These adjustments should be 
commensurate with the economic 
aspects of the problem as well as 
the elements that have a definite 
bearing on flying faster equipment, 
such as increased strain on the pi- 
lot with its resultant effect upon 
public safety. 

There is no_ question but that a 
fatigued pilot IS NOT A SAFE 
PILOT. Therefore, flying time 
must be decreased in proportion to 
the increase in speed of equipment. 

Because certain companies bid 
deliberately low and now find 
themselves in self inflicted difficul- | 
ties, as they were aware of the full 
provisions of the Air Mail Law, it 
will be necessary to salvage some 
of the present services. | 

Some of the companies who are 
attempting to continue to operate 
in violation of the provisions of | 
the law are trying to lower salar- | 
ies, which in many instances are | 
already too low. 


Dangerous Policy 

The Air Line Pilots Association 
contends that if the tearing down 
of decent wage standards is neces- 
sary in order that these companies 
may continue to operate on pres- 
ent rates, then the present rates 
are unfair and economically un- 
sound. Air transportation does 
not operate on roads or rails. It 
operates in the air and the best is 
none too good if public safety is to 
be properly safeguarded. Low 
wage standards, continually being 
driven lower by restricted competi- 
tive bidding, can result in only one 
thing—a poor, dangerous and in- 
adequate service, with only a part 
of the commercial value it should 
properly have and practically no 
National Defense value. 

Assuming this interpretation of 
the rates provisions in Section 6, 
of S. 3170, to be correct, and that 
the air mail law only gives ‘he In- 


thority to adjust rates downward, 
the only possible course under the 
present law to bring about an in- 
crease in rates, is to cancel such 
contracts as may have been 'et at 
rates which have proved too low, 
and re-advertise them for bid un- 
der restrictive requirements, to 


present situation; for instance, 
specification bids wherein the bid- 
ders are required to show, first, 
that they are financially responsi- 
ble; second, to show the cost esti- 
mates on which their bids are 
based; and third, any other infor- 


prevent a re-occurrence of thel| 


spondent being represented by 
counsel. Much written and oral 
evidence was produced on behalf 
of each of the parties and upon 
conclusion of the hearings counsel 
were given until November 12, 
1934 to file briefs. Subsequently, 
upon request of counsel, the time 
for filing briefs was extended to 
November 24. 

Careful consideration has been 
given to the evidence produced at 
the hearings, to the oral and writ- 
ten arguments of counsel, and to 
the history of the legislation in- 
volved in the matter, and we pre- 
sent below our conclusions: 

The particular provisions of the 
contract pertinent to this contro- 
versy are as follows: 

“10. The undersigned contrac- 
tor further agrees that the rate of 
compensation and the working con- 
ditions and relations for all pilots, 


jmeckanics ,and laborers employed 


by it shall conform to decisions of 
the National Labor Board: Pro- 
vided, that this agreement shall 
not be construed as restricting the 
right of collective bargaining on 
the part of its employees. 

“11. The undersigned contrac- 
tor further agrees that it will com- 
ply with all the provisions of the 
act ‘To revise air-mail laws, and to 
establish a commission to make a 
report to the Congress recommend- 
ing an aviation policy’ (Public, No. 


|308, 738d Cong., approved June 12, 


1934}, during any extension of 
this contract.” 

The following provisions of the 
Air Mail Act of June 12, 1934, 
bear upon the matter: 

“SEC. 12. The Secretary of 
Commerce is authorized and di- 
rected to prescribe the maximum 
flying hours of pilots on air-mail 
lines, and safe operation methods 
on such lines, and is further au- 
thorized to approve agreements be- 
tween air-mail operating companies 
and their pilots and mechanics for 
retirement benefits to such pilots 
and mechanics. The Secretary of 
Commerce is authorized to pre- 
scribe all necessary regulations to 
carry out the provisions of this 
section and section 11 of this Act. 

“SEC. 13. It shall be a condi- 
tion upon the awarding or extend- 
ing and the holding of any air-mail 
contract that the rate of compen- 
sation and the working conditions 
and relations for all pilots, me- 
chanics, and laborers employed by 
the holder of such contract shall 
conform to decisions of the Nation- 
al Labor Board. This section shall 
not be construed as restricting the 
right of collective bargaining on 
the part of any such employees. 

“SEC. 17. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral may cause any contract to be 
canceled for willful disregard of 
or willful failure by the contractor 
to comply with the terms of its 
contract or the provisions of law 
herein contained and for any con- 
spiracy or acts designed to defraud 





mation that may be required to es- 














tablish them as responsible bidders. | 
(Continued on Page 5, Col. 5)! 


the United States with respect to 
such contracts. This provision is 
(Continued on Page 4, Col. 1) 
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President Dasid LZ. Belnceke wishes to extend to the 
members of the Air Line Pilots Association and their folks 
the best fuishes for a most Merry Christmas and a Happy 


Headguarters joins President Belucke in extending to 
you the season’s greetings and from present indications 1935 
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cumulative to other remedies now 
provided by law.” 

The complainant, the Air Line 
Pilots Association, International, 
alleges that the respondent has 
breached its contract in the follow- 
ing respects: 

First, that respondent has not 
complied with Section 10 of the 
extension contract whereby it 
agreed “that the rate of compen- 
sation and the working conditions 
and relations for all pilots, me- 
chanics and laborers employed by 
it shall conform to the decisions of 
the National Labor Board”; Sec- 
ond, that the respondent has not 
allowed collective bargaining by its 
pilots; and Third, that the respond- 
ent has failed to comply with the 
regulations of the Department of 
Commerce respecting hours to be 
flown by pilots and respecting fly- 
ing equipment. 

The respondent admits that it 
has not been paying the wage scale 
fixed by Labor Board Decision No. 
83, and contends that such decision 
does not apply to its extension 
contract. Thus, we have issue 
joined on a clearly defined ques- 
tion of law, to wit: does Labor 
Board Decision No. 83 apply to 
this contract. The determination 
of this question requires an exam- 
ination of the antecedents and his- 
tory of Section 13 of the Act of 
June 12, 1934, quoted in full 
above 


Under date of March 7, 1934, 
the President addressed a letter to 
the Chairmen of the Committees 
on Post Offices and Post Roads, 
and to Senator Black, giving his 
broad general views on the charac- 
ter of legislation needed governing 
domestic air-mail contracts. The 
particular paragraph of his letter 
having significance, so far as this 
controversy is concerned, reads as 
follows: 

“Public safety calls for pilots of 
high character and great skill. The 
occupation is a hazardous one. 
Therefore, the law should provide 
for a method to fix maximum fly- 
ing hours; minimum pay and a sys- 
tem for retirement or annuity ben- 
efits.” 

On Monday, March 12, 1984, the 
Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads of the Senate, met to 
conduct hearings on S. 3012, a bill 
to revise air-mail laws. Section 1] 
of that bill provided: 

“The Secretary of Commerce 
shall, and he is hereby authorized 
and directed to, prescribe the max- 
imum flying hours of pilots and/or 
co-pilots on air-mail lines, the mini- 
mum pay of pilots and/or co-pilots 
on such lines, safe operation meth- 
ods, and authorized to approve any 
plans made by air-mail operating 
companies for retirement or an- 
nuity benefits to pilots and/or co- 
pilots.” 

Subsequently, on March 23, 
1934, a new bill, S. 3170, was in- 
troduced by Senators McKellar and 
Black. This bill was reported back 
from Committee by Senator Mc- 
Kellar with an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute. Section 13 
thereof read as follows: 

“It shall be a condition upon the 
awarding and holding of any air- 
mail contract that the rate of com- 


pensation for all pilots, mechanics, 
and laborers employed by the hold- 
er of such contract shall be not 
less than the rate of compensation 
paid by air-mail line operators dur- 
ing 1933, as modified by decisions 
of the National Labor Board. This 
section shall not be construed as 
restricting the right of collective 
bargaining on the part of any such 
employee.” 

On April 9, 1934, Senator Aus- 
tin, for himself and for Senators 
Davis and Barbour, offered an 
amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute for S. 3170, which con- 
tained the following: 

“SEC. 18. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral shall provide in the rules, reg- 
ulations, and orders made by him 
under section 5 of this act stand- 
ards of qualification of pilots, in- 
cluding experience in operating 
aircraft on night schedules, stand- 
ards of working conditions for pi- 
lots, co-pilots, mechanics, and la- 
borers, which shall not be less safe 
and efficient than working condi- 
tions in effect in 1933, and stand- 
ards of compensation to be paid by 
the holder of such warrant to such 
employees which shall be not less 
than the rate of compensation 
paid by air-mail carriers during 
1933, unless the same be changed 
from time to time through the me- 
dium of _ collective - bargaining 
through representatives of their 
own choosing, or other bargaining, 
standards for landing fields, light- 
houses, radio stations, and other 
means of communication and aids 
to radio stations, and other means 
of communication and aids to navi- 
gation, as well as standards of 
planes and their equipment.” 

The proposed amendment to the 
bill was rejected by the Senate on 
April 28, 1934. 

Cn May 11, 1934, by unanimous 
consent, Senator McKellar laid be- 
fore the Senate the House amend- 
ments to S. 3170, and Section 9 
thereof read as follows: 

“It shall be a condition upon the 
awarding and holding of any air- 
mail contract that the rate of com- 
pensation for all pilots, mechanics, 
and laborers employed by the hold- 
er of such contract shall be not less 
than the rate of compensation paid 
by air-mail line operators during 
1933, as modified by decisions of 
the National Labor Board. This 
section shall not be construed as 
restricting the right of collective 
bargaining on the part of any such 
employees.” ’ 

S. 3170 emerged from confer- 
ence with the following provision 
embodied therein as Section 13: 

“It shall be a condition upon the 
awarding or extending and the 
holding of any air-mail contract 
that the rate of compensation and 
the working conditions and rela- 
tions for all pilots, mechanics, and 
laborers employed by the holder of 
such contract shall conform to de- 
cisions of the National Labor 
Board. This section shall not be 
construed as restricting the right 
of collective bargaining on the 
part of any such employees.” 

The Conference Report submit- 
ted to the House by Chairman 
Mead, contains “Statement of the 
Managers on the part of the 
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GREEN WRITES 
TO AIR BUREAU 





|Director Vidal Replies to 
| President Green Explain- 

| ing Situation 

| 





Regarding the increase of flying 
time by Director of Air Commerce 
Vidal from the maximum of 85 
hours per month as established by 
the new air mail law to 100 hours, 
| William Green, President of the 
'American Federation of Labor, 
wrote the following letter to Mr. 
Vidal: 

September 20, 1934. 


Mr. Gene Vidal, Director, 
Bureau of Aeronautics, 
Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Vidal: 


I am in receipt of a letter from 
the International Association of 
Air Line Pilots, affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, re- 
garding the proposed regulations 
of air transportation. I am ad- 
vised that you have recently made 
a statement before a Safety Con- 
ference. that the Department of 
Commerce considers a maximum 
limitation of one hundred (100) 
hours of flying time per month as 
reasonable and that the Depart- 
ment is about to establish this 
monthly maximum for air pilots. 


You may know that I was a 
member of the National Labor 
Board, of which Senator Robert F. 
Wagner was Chairman. In Sep- 
tember, 1933, there was submitted 
to that Board by the Air Line 
Pilots Association and the Amer- 
ican Airways, Eastern Air Trans- 
port, Transcontinental and West- 
ern Air, United Air Lines, and the 
Western Air Express, a wage dis- 
pute concerning the rate and 
method of payment for air pilots. 
The National Labor Board re- 
ferred the matter to a fact-finding 
committee for study and recom- 
mendation, and caused a detailed 
study of the wage situation in this 
industry to be made. The fact- 
finding committee held hearings 
on October 4th and 27th, 1933. In 
view of the investigation made by 
this committee and upon the com- 
mittee’s recommendations, the Na- 
tional Labor Board found that 
eighty-five (85) hours of flying 
should constitute the monthly 
maximum for air pilots. Since 
that time, the Aero Medical Asso- 
ciation has concurred in the deci- 
sion of the National Labor Board 
that eighty-five (85) hours per 
month for this class of employees 
constitutes a reasonable maximum. 

Refuse Action 

I am further advised by the Air 
Line Pilots Association that during 
the time that the National Labor 
Board was studying this case, your 
Bureau refused to take any action 
on this question, but asked the As- 
sociation to await the decision of 
the National Labor Board. 

In view of these facts, I cannot 
see upon what basis your Bureau 
will establish one hundred (100) 
hours as the maximum monthly fly- 
ing time for air pilots. 

It has also been called to my at- 
tention that your Bureau proposes 
to make it possible for unlicensed 
mechanics and other technicians, 
without license or fully established 
qualifications, to work on planes 
engaged in air transportation. 
This proposal, if carried out, ap- 
pears to me to be a serious threat 
to the security of the present 
highly skilled and trained person- 
nel and will seriously impair public 
safety. 

Stress Safety 

It is my understanding that the 
proposed regulations, when put 
into effect, will not apply to mail 
carrying operators. If this. under- 
standing of the policy of your Bu- 
reau is correct, I wonder if the 
fact has been taken into considera- 
tion that the mail carrying planes 
should serve as the first step in the 
development of public regulation, 
inasmuch as the air mail operations 
serve as the back bone of our 
transportation system. 
| (Continued on Page 6, Col. 1) 











ILLINOIS PILOTS ASSOCIATION NOTES 


Affiliated with ALPA 








Robert E. McMillan 
Attorney and Counselor at Law 
Suite 1510 
69 West Washington St. 
Chicago 

Telephone State 2440 
December 19, 1934. 
Mr. M. A. Roddy, 

Editor, Air Line Pilot, 

3145 West 63rd Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Dear Maurice: 

The tribute paid to the Wright 
Brothers in recognition of the first 
heavier than air craft flight, which 
was held on December 17, 1934, 
was, in mw opinion, the beginning 
of creating in the minds of the 
people that transportation by air 
is safe. While I have entertained 
the thought for a long time that 
sane flying would bring about the 
advancement of aeronautical de- 
velopment, the demonstration of 
thousands of planes in the air at 
the same time, and with not a sin- 
gle crackup, should convince every- 
one that aviation is safe and will 


Mr. Willard Strine, president 
of Illinois Air Pilots Association, 
should be given the credit for the 
suggestion that all pilots refrain 
from stunting not only on Decem- 
ber 17th but on every day of the 
calendar year. I have flown thou- 
sands of miles and visited many 
airports in 1934, with the message 
that if aviation is going to take 
its proper place, we will have to 
take it out of the circus class. I 
intend to do the same in 1935. 


The Illinois Air Pilots Associa- 
tion, as you know, is giving a 
course of lectures so as to enable 
pilots seeking an instructor’s rat- 
ing to be fully equipped at the 
time they take their examinations. 
This is another step in the right 
direction. We are doing every- 
thing we possibly can to help the 
profession. 

Wishing you, Mr. David L. 
Behncke and all the boys a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year, 
with kind personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 





continue to improve. /s/ ROBERT E. McMILLAN. 


RECOVERY THOUGHTS | 


(Continued from Page 2) 
our sacred beliefs are indisputably haywire. 

We may credit the President with some degree of cour- 
age for having taken us off the gold standard and subse- 
quently having devaluated the gold content of the dollar 
in the face of so much dogmatic ignorance, and we are 
curious to see whether or not he has definite plans in mind 
to harmonize banking with the rest of his program. We 
are curious also as to what may be done with the supposed 
profit accruing from the devaluation. It is particularly 
significant that it has been religiously set aside and there 
has been no effort to use it to offset the growing national 
debt. Inasmuch as the dire predictions of the President’s 
critics failed to materialize, perhaps now we are ready to 
accept a monetary system completely debunked. 

Occasionally we hear such personages as Father 
Coughlin and Arthur Brisbane advocating the elimination 
of interest on the public debt by the simple expedient of 
printing money instead of bonds. This seemingly harm- 
less proposition is potent with possibilities, both good and 
bad. It may be good only when or if the meaning of 
money is clearly understood, and conditioned upon defi- 
nite, and perhaps new, accounting principles being adopt- 
ed. It implies, too, that such accounting be under the 
complete control of Government. In a few words, the 
banking function must be taken over by the Government. 
There is not room for two independent and incompatible 
monetary systems within the one social structure. 

Perhaps banking ought to be under complete Govern- 
ment control in any event. It has been amply demon- 
strated that those who control our credit control our 
wealth. When our system goes into reverse, as it did but 
recently, all of our real wealth reverts to our creditor, the 
banker. This is bound.to happen whether it be deliberate 
or otherwise and is illustrative of the power which the 
banker may wield at almost any time. Of course, in the 
extreme instance, it is not good for the banker either, for 
when he possesses the real wealth the money evaporates. 
The result is a stalemate from which both the banker and 
the people must be rescued by a paternal Government. 

When the Government steps in it seeks to render the 
banks liquid. In other words, Uncle Sam becomes the 
banker for the banks. The banks pledge the real wealth 
to him and accept his credit in return. Being once more 
liquid they are supposed to start over again by lending 
their released funds to business. They find, however, that 
there are no takers because the real nature of credit has 
been misunderstood and misapplied. 

The misconception of credit starts with the calculation 
of loanable funds. Credit and currency, as we now know 
it, rests on a gold foundation: the more gold we have, the 
more credit and currency is available. Credit may be ex- 
panded as long as there is gold to support it, regardless of 
whether or not there be a genuine demand for the goods 
which the credit brings into being. Conversely, if the gold 
supply be low, credit may be restricted in the face of a 
real demand. 

Bank loans are liquidated when the goods which they 
represent are sold and not before. The principal consid- 
eration entering into the granting of a loan should be the 
marketability of the goods which are to be pledged. The 
marketability of goods depends, not on the willingness of 
the processors or producers to incur debt, but on the 
capacity of the consumers to absorb the finished products. 
Consumption is the ultimate purpose of every good and 
every labor. The purchasing power of consumers and the 
manner of its distribution therefore determine the extent 
to which credit may be safely expanded. Any system of 
credit, be it based on gold, silver, or wampum, is sound 
only in so far as its supply may happen to bear a correct 
relationship to consumer buying power. 














(Continued on Page 7, Col. 4) 
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air will be composed of large drop- | 
COMPILED FOR |iicitiseant-ra. to BOARD FOR AID 
the cloud, while cold moist air wij] 
result in a cloud of small dro — 
A widely dispersed, 'T ‘refore in fly- Submit Brief, With Plans for 
ing through a warm air mass cloud P ° fl; P 
a considerable more water will be rotection o Line Pilots 
(Continued from Page 3) encountered Per unit area. —_— 
(4) ee Convection, (5) | Since ice does not form above a (Continued trom Page 3) 
crowding or convergence item erature of 34°, the freezin : 
stream lines, and (6) lifting of a of tne ch water presents the This Procedure would “spot” the 
wide-spread mass of warm air over most interesting and also Puzzling 'rresponsible bidders and Would re- 
# colder, more dense air mass, Process of ice formation, Suit in the right ki d of service 
E Te h 1 giving Maximum Service and Safe. 
Cloud formations that result in change of the water droplet to ty to the Public and having 
Precipitation are generally due to! on Collision with an airplane maximum worth in National De- 
one or more of these Cooling proc- Pears to depend largely upon ense 
esses, while radiation, mixing, and evaporation Process of lower . 
contact Cooling cause the forma-|t e temperature and this will Wrong System 
tion of cold gir mass clouds of the explained in detail. A straight System of competitive 
stratus types, weak convection The unit of heat necessary to bidding is the wro way to let 
forming cumulus or strato-cumy- change the temperature of 1 cubic Contracts, It is, in fact, the quick 
lus clouds, centimeter of water a. = est means by which ecent stand- 
Theoretically, 8s soon as water | Calorie. To change 1 cubic centi ards for the entire industry, as to 
vapor condenses into water in the| Meter of water to vapor at ec, wages, Personnel, equipment, op. 
‘ree air, the droplets tend to fall, /600 calories must be added to the |erations, ete. wit) destroyed. 
If no air movement existed, either!V@por (taken away from the Furthermore, the development that 
vertical or horizontal, the cloud; water), and to change 1 cubic yr cua stcu * iS still necessary within the indus. 
would slowly issipate the drop.|timeter o water to ice only 80 te try requires a great deal of experi- 
‘ . ? calories must be removed from the mental work (which j the pa 
lets Settling to the ground or be : : Pp 
mains . : water. Likewise 600 calories are has been of inestimable value to all} 
€vaporated by warmer air below, 
However, the constant convection | SUrrendered when 1 cubic centi. nanches of aviation) and would 
in: ome oes A meter of water is condensed from under a gs stem of straight com- 
m any adiabatic Cooling Process . a . 
' : water vapor and 80 Calories of petitive bidding become absolute. 
Supports these water droplets and h bsorbed j Iting 1 * ° 
carries them to higher levels, | eat are absor ™ a melting 1 cu- Y Impossible, 
| bie centimeter of Ice. These two T a ‘ aes 
It can be definitely Computed | values are known as the latent he Air Line Pilots Association 
how strong a Vertical current js heat 6 vaporization (condensa-. has filed ormal request of the 
ete ety to support cloud drop-!tion) an latent heat of fusion, Post Office Department for cancel- 
lets of a given Size. It is sufficient respectively, one panne lation of the Long & Harman air 
here to say that the Stronger th As to why Super-cooled droplets WARM Aim OVER spans FORCED Linnie COLD AiR nail contract, for jaolation of the 
velocity of the vertical "}remain in liquid form has never Figure 1 on yoy Na = 4 
the larger nay be the si een Satisfactorily explained, but also along the crest of mountain of marked intensity, Vertical con- ae “_ #20 wy poe ae 
Supported droplet. Therefore as : P aa ; imi ] level . y Pp 
ld b ted, clouds f rmeq | Since it actually occurs, the fact arriers. In the former Condition, | vection diminishes rapid fe _— will be filed in the. eieee of the 
wou © &xpected, clouds orme ust b ted. It k -ni above 10,00 feet, and ¢ erefore : ; 
by intense vertical convection or th ‘ te py led fs bles are nderstorms ip mes we the size of sy orted droplets and | Other ey panies that are in viola- 
“asiha tress at water can be Cooled far below are the identifying cloud type and| the PPorted P tion of the law If such ai il 
rapid lifting along the slope of a the freezing Point and stil] retain |in the latter, nimbus and heavy ey.|the cloud density wil] also dimin-| tion of the ng uch air ma 
colder air mass would have its liquid form, but a slight dis. mulus. Intense Updrafts in these | ish rapidly. At these levels also egy do not “9 fit to ate 
droplets while weaker liftin turbance wil] immediately change clouds sustain large droplets and|the temperature js far below freez.|°Y t a -— create me oq 
either condition would support t ; Th f sali ing/ing and rime ice will be the gen-|@ir mail, the aw provides 
: aie It to ice © Presence 6 Saline therefore as soon as subfreezing & and r , thei tracts should ; diate} 
only small droplets. This 1S exact- Substances jn free air droplets temperatures are reached heavy|eral form, Certainly this becomes | their contracts ould immedia y 
y true, definite measurements of : ; P f f ieh h th be cancelled. The law must be en- 
A ii thet the oo f tends to lower the freezing Point icing can occur. a far safer flight Path than at orced. The contracts should be 
Clouds revealing a € size o : ; . 
the droplets measure from 0,01 Nia ak ae, ~ oe of ns Warm front cloudiness of slower | lower mova : : cancelled and the routes should be 
millimeter jn diameter foy stratus . i : — rtain other fac. | formation, due to gradual lifting Since a cold airdraft will accel]. re-opened for bid. 
clouds to 0.92 millimeter foy alto. | Teezing Point; ce wm ,cther fac. also contain large droplets, nim. erate ice formation, a climb from : — . 
| tors also having an Influence, b Id aj h h Air transportation 1S as definite 
stratus clouds while for moderate us, strato-cumulus and also stra- @ cold air strata ¢ rough a warmer ; ~ 
, 2 ena droplet, which has been : h : loud d d ti On|/2 field in the transportation world 
rain the drops measure 1 milli. ; . tus identifying the moist air}dense cloy emands caution. n : - 
5 ; . Super-cooled, Strikes an airplane, a level p h loud d as are the railroads, t is thus 
meter in diameter, In addition : : z masses at Condensation evels. | entering such a clou every drop- 
: yh Portion thereof Immediate ly h 1 ] t ill ¢ l Made a Natural Onopoly. We be- 
the size of the individual droplets 2 Whenever ¢ €se clouds are encoun- | let encountered wij reeze almost . - 
. -’ | Changes to Ice and the temperature tered at bf t t instant] d onl veral minut s | lieve that all existing air lines that 
the amount of liquid water avail. " . ered at su reezing tempera ures nstantly and on Y several minute , - < 
of the slush mixture tends to rise ] d, but] wi) b to ] ] are complying with the air mail 
able to a given volume of cloud : : clear ice may be expected, but | wi © necessary to ad a plane 
he reezing Point, since any|_. ill if the ¢] dd ith i If climb intained t| law, Ss, 3170, should be allowed to 
under such Conditions show even|_. ; Time will form if the cloy €n-/ with ice, climb is Maintained a 
, mixture of ice and water assumes | ity is ] t ximu te permissib] the | 8rry the mai] at a fixed rate, plus 
greater difference, Stratus clouds Sity is low. t ma mum ra Permissj e, the - 
: said at temperature To freeze the bove ¢ loud be/® subsidy where necessary, All 
having Only 6 milligrams of water remainin Stratus, cumulus, strato-cumulus, inversion above © cloud may be : 
: & water, the heat of fu- ~alegr~ reached bef, ice has f d to] °Perators that are not complying 
Per cubic meter While in a cloud Sion is absorbed by means of evap.|#nd alto cumulus forming in cold tev vende: 19" ree, 'S formed to with the law Should have their con. 
from which moderate rain is fall- eration and/or absorption by the|#ir masses are the Tat Of cool-|a sngerous degree, tracts cancelled and such contracts 
ing, 278 milligrams of water has . Ing by radiation, mixing, contact Low thin stratus cumulus, and . 
; Structure of the airplane and/or : , , should be reopened for bid. 
been computed as being present. cooling by the Passing air Stream, |COling, or wea, convection and Strato-cumulus of cold air mass 
P c “ j2re therefore formed from th origin wil] generally form rime, Study Data 
Reason for Large Water rian Rate of Evaporation moisture in the cold air Generally unless convection js Strong, in It is the sincere recommendation 
The reason for so large a water The tate of evaporation depends | the moisture content is very low, which case a rapid formation of | of the Air Line Pilots Association 
content in most frontal cloudiness upon the difference im vapor pres- less than 5 grams per cubic meter Clear ice 1S probable, Because of | that the Federal Aviation Commis- 
is the high absolute humidity Of | sure of the free air and of the | of air, and as the Cooling is slow the function of the “triple Point” sion carefully study all of the cir. 
tropical Maritime air which gen- freezing Point. If ¢ air tempera- | droplets are small and thinly dis. in accelerating ‘ce formation it is cumstances surrounding the new 
erally forms the warm Sector of ture is 32.004° PF. (0.0074¢ C.) the| persed through the cloud In such est to seek warmer or colder tem air mail dow and make its recom. 
Cyclones, The temperature of this vapor pressure Over both water clouds, Icing will be of a light Peratures once ice forms. In the mendations 5 to rectify the 
air mass at surface averages from and ice js the Same, and thus at rime, unless Convection js of th immedate Vicinity of the freeaing evils which have n brought 
50° F. in Winter to 79° - in sum- this point the three States, vapor, /intensity to cause Precipitation, in ' point the hazard will be greatest bout through the competitive hid. 
mer, with transitional warm air | liquid, and solid can exist in equili- | which case a light Coat of clear In Figures 1 and 2 synoptic ding System and the agrant disre- 
russes having HeneWhat lower brium, and in t¢ Sence of jice will result Conditions are qj rammed in res gard of the Air Mail Law S. 3170 
temperatures in winter, but higher liquid water the heat of Vaporiza- | The reason ice forms in two tail, the ¢ ~ being of oe 4 , im 
“emperatures in summer. At these tion and heat of fusion can be ex. types, celar (amorphus) and F emia ri Provisions in this law, gs. 3170, 
‘emperatures, with the relative hy- changed for one another, At such th Protecting employees, are provi- 
midity of maritime air being 90 to|, temperature no external ex. em o> sions that must be inserted in an 
© amount of water change of heat being necessary ‘es = red uture air mai] law if air trans- 
available varies from 9 grams per | ice can form almost instantaneous l = Portation is to be Properly devel. 
cubic meter at a temperature of | ly, Since the latent heat of Vapor- senerally pe oped in this country, 
- to 17 grams at 70°, Since ization is g times that of fusion Prt ig The brief submitted by ALPA 
densation temperature is Partial evaporation of the liquid €S rapidly|on Air Transportation Labor Prob. 
usually within 19 of the | wil) form an 8-fold quantity of ice. ter droplets | lems follows: 
rature, only a slight lifting If the air emperature js less th 7 ape F ee . 
Y to produce condensa-! than freezing, the difference jn af a tae] Air transportation re: “2 
remarked above, this CONn-/ vapor pressure Permits evapora- 3 rhe. so rap idly both technically and 
vapor is carried along to tion even in a Saturated Volume of a ya commercially that labor disputes 
levations and consequently air, and when the effect of lower ee e are inevitable in the essary ad- 
mperatures and the con- Ing pressure due to the effect of a Justments due to such ¢ 8. 
Process continues, the any airfoil js considered, evapora. ne Present time, the National La 
increasing In size until tion ata rapid Tate is readily ob- close to ar Relations Boa Is the on 
ght overcomes the resist- tainable. The absorption of heat » OF even tribunal available for Settling these 
the rising gir, rain result- ¥ Metal ships js an additional fac- form m all ifferences masmuch ag ‘ this 
tor, its ultimate transfer to the idity of for. Board ws only temporary, &xpiring 
uds forming in air with Surrounding air an effective Mmeth- © strength | as It does next June, it would seem 
ures below freezing, the |od of absorbing the heat of fusion, be Most in- be very advisa € to pass legis- 
apor available never ex-|In addition, cloud or fog are sel- ached, lation which wil] Provide a Perma- 
rams per cubic meter, |/dom of 100 per cent relative hu ‘ nent agency, 
& Pp ’ - 
decreasing rapidly | midity, breaks or Masses of air of ly safe flight} The employees of air transporta- 
in temperature, lower moisture content Occurrin amounts tion are as a whole very Poorly o 
might be strong, | at frequent intervals, the lower | will the temperature is Along the cold front, da rous | ganized, and are therefore in a 
amount of vapor pre-|vapor Pressure accelerating evapo-/|below 34° F. To avoid dangerous clear Ice will be €ncountered in| very Weak tion to defend 
droplets of Ia ration, icing it will on y be n essary to/any portion of the cloud where the themselves, efforts have 
sublimation as Rapid Vertical convection occurs avoid such temperature Is freezing or below. | been made by Several trade unions 
generally resulting rather /along a cold front due to the lift. Generally, in winter over leye] |The rapid convection accompany. | to organize m other 
ing effect of the w of cold air, country, except in thunderstorms (Continued on Page 6, Col, 2) | ¢ Continued on P. 
Pp age age 
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GREEN WRITES 
TO AIR BUREAU 


Vidal Answers Green’s Let- 
ter Regarding Hours 


(Continued from Page 4) 

In the interest of public’ safety, 
I urge you to give’ most serious 
consideration to these recom- 
mendations before the proposed 
regulations are put into effect. 
The scientific studies made by the 
Aero Medical Association and the 
National Labor Board should be 
fully considered. 

I would greatly appreciate your 
attention in letting me know your 
views with regard to these matters 
which are of vital importance to 
the public and to the existing per- 
sonnel of the air transportation 
system of the Nation. 

The reply received by President 
Green is published below: 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
DIRECTOR OF AIR COMMERCE 

WASHINGTON 
October 5, 1934. 
Mr. William Green, President, 
American Federation of Labor, 
American Federation of Labor 
Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Green: 

Thank you for your letter of 
September 20 which I failed to an- 
swer sooner because of being ill 
for the past week or so and absent 
from the office. 

As to establishing maximum 
hours for airline pilots, I wish to 
remind you that we reduced the 
maximum yearly total from a pos- 
sible 1,320 hours to 1,000 hours, 
and the maximum monthly total 
from 110 hours to 100 hours, with 
the additional limitation of not ex- 
ceeding four months at the 100- 
hour rate. We also placed in the 
Regulations a requirement necessi- 
tating a physical examination 
quarterly from newly designated 
airline pilot medical examiners. 
As soon as these specialized medi- 
cal examiners have made a suffi- 
cient study of pilot fatigue, we 
will accept their recommendations 
as to the maximum monthly and 
yearly flying totals. 

Claim Error 

I was aware of the decisions of 
the National Labor Board result- 
ing from recommendations sub- 
mitted by the Fact Finding Com- 
mittee regarding the monthly max- 
imum working hours for airline pi- 
lots, and was also aware of the 
fact that the Aero Medical Asso- 
ciation coneurred in your decision. 
I believe you will find, however, 
that the Aero Medical Asso- 
ciation members who are qual- 
ified to speak on this subject feel 
that our new Regulations regard- 
ing pilots’. hours are -reasonable. 
The Air Mail Act of June, 1934, 
requires that the Secretary of 
Commerce. establish the: maximum 
flying hours ‘for pilots. . . 

Your inquiry regarding. unli- 
censed mechanics and other techni- 
cians is explained by informing 
you that a typographical error on 
a mimeographed’ sheet resulted in 
this misunderstanding, because at 
no time was it discussed or con- 
templated allowing other than li- 
censed mechanics to maintain air 
transport planes. ; reas 

The proposed Regulations, when 
put into effect, do apply to mail- 
carrying operators, | pe 

As to your reference to public 
safety, I wish to advise you that 
no government agency is as con- 
cerned over the safe operation of 
airliries as the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce, which was createed by law 
for providing aids to navigation 
and regulations for safety. We 
have had no proof whatsoever that 
pilot fatigue has resulted in any 
accident to date on any airline. 
We checked the last thirty airline 
accidents and learned that during 
the three months prior to the acci- 
dents, the pilots were not over- 
worked, and if anything, were un- 
der-worked, the average hours of 
flying totaling about sixty hours 
per month. However, we do not 
wish to have the pilot’s condition 

(Continued on Page 7, Col. 5) 











AMENDED BULLETIN 7-E | 


CHAPTER 7 
Operations Manual 

134. Each air line operator 
shall provide and maintain, for 
each air line division, a current 
operations manual which shall con- 
‘tain a section approved by the 
Bureau of Air Commerce. Such 
,approved section shall be consid- 
ered a part of these regulations as 
|though written herein, and its pro- 
|visions shall be applied with the 
;same force and effect as if so in- 
ee corporated. 

129. All aircraft shall be main-| See: 1- : 
tained in a continuous condition! 135. To obtain approval of 
of air-worthiness in accordance |8uUCh section, the operator shall 
with accepted standards and prac-| Prepare a draft of the same and 


(Continued from Preceding Col.) | 


patcher shall make at least one 
round trip every 90 days over the 
airways of'his division, traveling 
preferably as co-pilot or as assist- 
ant in the pilot’s compartment. 
Such trips shall preferably include 
both day and night flying during 
unfavorable weather. 


CHAPTER 6 





Ground Organization 
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tices. To this end, certain fixed 
periods will be determined for the 
inspection, overhaul and repair of 
aircraft, engines, propellers, in- 
struments, radio, and other units 
essential to flight. For this pur- 
pose air line operators shall pro- 
vide maintenance manuals, ade- 
quate equipment and suitable fa- 


cilities. Shops shall be heated in 
cold climates. 
Sec. 2. 

130. The fixed periods of in- 


spection and overhaul contemplat- 
ed in these regulations shall be 








WARM FRONT~ WARM AIR OVER-RUNNING COLD AIR— MOUNTAIN BARRIER 


ACCELLERATING CONVECTION. 


ICE FORMING INALL PORTIONS OF CLOUD, MOST 


INTENSE IMMEDIATELY OVER WESTERN RIDGES WHERE CONVECTION IS STRONGEST. 
FIGURE 2 
(Continued from Page 5) 


ing the cold front will result in an 
excessive amount of water ¢arried 
to high levels. As soon as tem- 


perature of freezing is reached, ice | 


will form rapidly. Because of the 
height to which cumulo-nimbus 
clouds build, topping of the ice 


area is impossible, therefore a| 


flight through the cloud mass must 
be made at an elevation where the 
temperature is above freezing. 

A persistent study of synoptic 
maps will reveal the areas. of 
strong convection and this infor- 
mation, together with airplane 
flight data will generally reveal the 
ice areas. Forced convection along 
mountain barriers will accelerate 
convection and, as diagrammed in 
Figure 2, forming large areas of 


|ice conditions. In this condition 
ithe hazard is increased by sub- 
freezing temperatures on the ice 
side of the mountain barrier, mak- 
|ing possible rapid ice formation on 
a cold aircraft. 


The fact ice will evaporate in 
|clear air at subfreezing tempera- 
tures should always be borne in 
jmind. When ice has formed it can 
jusually be removed by evaporation 
in the clear air above or below a 
cloud strata. However, if precip- 
|itation in the form of rain occurs, 
increased ice will result, and this 
danger should not be lost sight of, 
as the formation will be rapid. 
Snow in clear air does not form 
ice at subfreezing temperatures. 
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(Continued from 
Sec. 4. Radio Operator 


113. The first pilot or co-pilot 
may serve in the capacity of radio 
operator. Where, because of the 
nature of the route, equipment or 
mede of operation a full-time ra- 
dio operator is considered neces- 
sary, then he shall serve as a sepa- 
rate member of the aircraft crew. 
Sec. 5. Aircraft Dispatcher 

114. 
vide an adequate number of com- 
petent employees charged with the 
dispatching of all air@waft and they 
shall be approved by the Bureau 
of Air Commerce and listed as 
sueh in the appropriate letter of 
authority.” Such approved aircraft 
dispatchers ‘will be required at the 
terminal and/or intermediate stops 
designated by ‘the operating com- 
pany ‘and ‘approved by the Bureau 
of Air Commerce for the purpose 
of’ dispatching and authorizin 
clearance of aircraft. ; 

’ (A) Qualifications. 

115. (1) He shall have served 
satisfactorily at least one year 
within the preceding two years as 
an aircraft dispatcher on a sched- 
uled air line. operation and/or 

116. (2) Shall have served sat- 
isfactorily as an assistant to an 
aircraft dispatcher on a scheduled 
air line operation at least one year 
during the preceding 2% years, 
and/or 

117. (3) Shall have served as 
a first pilot on a scheduled air line 
operation, providing that he shall 
be fully conversant with the duties 
and. requirements of the dispatch- 
ing involved. 

118. (4) In addition to any or 
all of the foregoing, the aircraft 
dispatcher shall demonstrate that 
he is thoroughly qualified by 
knowledge and experience in the 
following: 

119. Utilization of all weather 


Each company shall pro-| 


November Issue) 

jreporting and meteorological serv. 
ices, 

| 120. Regulations of the Bureau 
;of Air Commerce governing air 
line operations, 

121. Nature and pecularities of 
terrain and obstructions to flight 
|on the air line division under his 
| direction, 
122. Air navigation aids and 
| facilities used in the aircraft as 
well as those on the ground, 
| 1238. Contents of the company’s 
|operations manual, and qualiftca- 
| tions and characteristics of all op- 
erating. personnel on his division. 

(B) Duties. 

124, (1) Each aircraft opera- 
tion on each division of a sched- 
uled air line shall be authorized by 
an aircraft dispatcher. through the 
issuance of a clearance form-prop- 
erly executed and bearing his ‘sig- 
nature. 

125... (2) He shall be on duty 
| beginning. not less than: one hour 
before such operation and shall 
continue until the aircraft has 
landed in completion of a trip or 
the dispatching supervision has 
been taken over by the adjacent 
divisional aircraft dispatcher, or 
juntil he is regularly relieved. 

126. (3) He shall be conver- 
sant with the special rules of his 
jcompany concerning dispatching 
jand the appropriate time tables 
| that ordinarily govern the sched- 
uled aircraft operations. Where 
variations from the regular sched- 
ules occur, he shall execute such 
movement orders or other special 
flight orders as are necessary and 
proper. 

127. (4) He shall make proper 
use of the position reporting serv- 
ice and the communication. and 
meteorological service, 

* 128. 


(Continued in Column 4) 
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(5) Each aircraft dis- 


of Air Commerce, on the basis of 
the operating practices and condi- 
tions, and the maintenance meth- 
ods and facilities employed. 

Sec. 3. 

131. An adequate staff of qual- 
ified ground men, i. e., licensed 
airplane and engine mechanics, 
technicians and other workmen 
suitably distributed in the field, 
shall be employed to carry out the 
ground functions auxiliary to flight 
which are reasonable and necessa- 
ry to the safe and orderly trans- 
portation operation as authorized. 
Sec. 4. 

132. Other essential equipment, 
such as airport lights, ground ra- 
dio, field trucks, tractors, dollies, 


iceable condition. 
Sec. 5. 

133. For the purpose of safely 
conducting passengers to and from 
aircraft, satisfactory means and 
personnel shall be provided. 


approved in writing by the Bureau 


etc., shall be maintained in a serv-| 


sega it to the air line inspector 
| of the division for comment.. When 
it has been passed upon by the 
inspector, the inspector shall trans- 
mit it to the Bureau of Air Com- 
jmerce recommending approval. 


Sec. =. 
136. The approved section of 
the manual shall provide: 

137. (A) A copy of the letter 

‘of authority for such division. 
i 138. (B) The general provi- 
lsions of the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce air line regulations affect- 
ing the divisions’s operations. 

139. (C) Those operations pro- 
visions which are required, but not 
Specifically stated in the Bureau 
lof Air Commerce air line regula- 
|tions, such ‘as ‘methods, minimums, 
maximums, permissions by waiver, 
etc., affecting the particular divi- 
sion. 
| Sec. 3. 
| 140. When ready for distribu- 
| tion, the manual shall be in loose 
jleaf form, preferably pocket size. 
|Each page shall be numbered and 
dated. One copy shall be delivered 
to the Bureaeu of Air Commerce, 
one to the division air line inspec- 
| tor, one to each division pilot and 
one shall be made available at each 
jterminal and regular air line stop. 
| Sec. 4. 

141. No change shall be made 
in the approved section of the 
manual without approval of the 
Bureau of Air Commerce. The op- 
eartor shall keep a record of au- 
thorized holders, and after having 


(Continued on Page 7, Col. 3) 
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House,” upon page 10 of which 
appeared the following comment 
explanatory of Section 13 above 
quoted: 


“Section 13 of the Senate bill 
relating to rate of compensation 
of pilots, mechanics, and laborers 
corresponds to section 9 of the 
House amendment, and is retained 
except for modifications of lan- 
guage to take care of the exten- 
sions of contracts provided for in 
previous sections and to recognize 
the fact that the National Labor 
Board has already rendered deci- 
sions on rates of compensation, 
working conditions, and relations 
of pilots, mechanics, and laborers, 
which have modified those in force 
in 1933.” . 


Thus, it is clear that the Presi- 
dent, and the Congress, intended 
to enact legislation which would 
maintain wage levels of pilots, me- 
chanics and laborers to a compar- 
able status with that theretofore 
obtaining in the industry, and to 
avoid the possibility of leaving the 
labor cost a matter for speculation 
in fixing bids by air-mail operators. 
Originally the provision was fox 
the maintenance of the 1938 scale, 
but, as explained in the House 
Conference Report, Labor Board 
Decision No. 83 was regarded as 
effecting a modification in the 1933 
rates so that Labor Board Decision 
No. 88 applies to this contract. 


It may be granted, as contended 
by respondent’s counsel, that the 
operation of the new air-mail law 
has resulted in far superior service 
and a saving to the Department of 
many millions of dollars, but it was 
not the intention of the President, 
or of Congress, to accomplish such 
savings through contracts based 
upon bids having in contemplation 
profits to the bidders based upon 
speculation with respect to labor 





(Continued from Page 4) 


costs. On the contrary, not only 
all citizens of the United States, 
but the world at large, is charged 
with ‘‘judicial notice,” so to speak, 
that in its war on the depression 
the government has taken the posi- 
tion that the much needed spread 
of buying power is largely depend- 
ent upon the adequate payment 
for personal services. It was there- 
fore, an obviously sound attitude 
that in its own contracts the gov- 
ernment should stipulate that con- 
tractors must assist the general re- 
covery program to this extent. That 
this was the purpose of Section 13 
of the Act of June 12, 1934 was 
known, or should have been known 
to all bidding for contracts under 
that Act. 

It was vigorously contended at 
the hearing of this matter that 
Labor Board Decision No. 88 had 
no application to the contract here 
involved for the reason that the 
respondent was not a party to the 
proceeding which resulted in the 
decision. We are satisfied that this 
contention is without merit. In 
view of the fact, however, that 
there appears to have been an 
honest doubt in the minds of the 
managers of the respondent and of 
others as to the applicability of 
Decision No. 88, it is our view that 
drastic action, such as cancellation 
of the contract, is not called for. 
Our recommendation is that re- 
spondent be required to conform 
to Decision No. 83 by January 1, 
1985, with the alternative of can- 
cellation of the contract effective 
January 15, 1935. 

(Signed) KARL A. CROWLEY, 

Solicitor, Post Office Department. 
(Signed) W. E. KELLY, 

Ass’t. Solicitor, Post Office Dep’t. 

APPROVED: 

(Signed) JAMES A. FARLEY, 

Postmaster General. 
December 7, 1934, 
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PRESIDENT BEHNCKE TELLS 
PILOTS’ STORY TO AIR BOARD 


Makes Recommendations in Behalf of Public Safety and 
Air Transportation 
(Continued from Page 5) |form unless a competent tribunal 
skilled workers comprising the ‘is available to work out the proper 
ground organization, but so far no | adjustments. 
great headway has been made. The} Extensive Probe 


pilots and copilots form the only | During the time that the Na- 
employee-group which is in any | tional Labor Relations Board made 
measure capable of carrying 0M | its extensive study of pilots’ wages 
collective bargaining negotiations.|and hours, it appointed a Fact- 
Their organization, the Air Line| finding Committee, consisting of 
Pilots Association, takes in approx-| Judge Bernard Shientag, Justice 


imately ninety per cent of all pi-| of the Supreme Court of the State | 
yts and copilots who are actually | of New York, impartial chairman; 
This! Lester D. Seymour, president “f | 


igaged in air line work. 
Association has been granted an| American 
international charter by the Amer- | the operators; and David L 
. . ’ - 
an Federation of Labor. They| Behncke, president of the Air Line 
re, therefore, an independent self-' pijots Association, representing 
overning group. They madntate | thy pilots. After an extensive 
their own Washington representa- | study on the subject, the report of 
tion and otherwise carry on the j the Fact-finding Committee was 


functions of _ their organization presented to the National Labor 
free from outside interference. 


Labor Problems 11938. 


While we, the Air Line Pilots| Board was based on this report. 
Association, do not feel qualified | 


Airlines, representing 


A 


to advance any definite suggestions | informing on the subject of pilots’ 


Relations Board on December 14, | 
The final decision of the! 


|copy of this report, which is very | 





AMENDED BULLETIN 7-E 


(Continued from Page 6) 

made a change shall forward to signals and weather broadcasts. If from approved sources, shall be 
each holder a new page containing the airways have not been pro-|equal to or better than the mini- 
such change. The holder shall vided with radio ground facilities, | mums specified in the approved 
|thereupon sign and return the old an adequate visual signalling sys- clearance form for the specific 
page that has been replaced. item, approved by the Bureau of | route. 
Sec. 5. ‘Air Commerce, may be used in| 154. (F) At the time of take- 

142. The approved section of lieu of the receiving radio equip-/|off, ceiling and visibility at the 
the manual shall, as the necessity ment required herein. On or be- point of departure shall be not less 
arises, be currently aeeeen rere January 1, 1936, two-way ra-|than the authorized minimums for 
by bulletins and notices properly|dio communication shall be in-|take-off as specified in the ap- 
|distributed and/or posted, and ‘stalled and operating. ; proved clearance form for the 
|thereafter read and initialed by| (B) Two separate radio re-| specific route as well as in the ap- 
|company personnel involved. ceiver systems are preferable in| proved section of the company’s 











| CHAPTER 8 \aireraft operating over clouds and|operations manual; and 

Flight Operations | over or through fog or overcast. 155. (G) At the point cleared 

Sec. 1. Schedules Sec. 4. General Requirenients for to, ceiling and visibility shall be 
143. Operations schedules shall! All Scheduled Flights. : 


steady or improving and not less 
than the authorized minimums 
specified in the approved clearance 


be set up on a basis of cruising 149. 
|power output of the engines, as |and 
|installed and operated in the air-|manipulators of the controls of the : 
craft. All*air line aircraft when|aircraft while in flight. At the 7m pers nts hic pr 
being tested for ratings will be/|discretion of the pilot in charge, | company’s operations manual; and 
checked to determine cruising|a duly authorized air line inspec-| x s 
speeds that are to be approved.|tor of the Bureau of Air Com-| 156. (H) The approved — 
Block to block time also will be'merce may serve as co-pilot. Any aed weather forecast for the trip 
established by tests. employee of the operator, if duly |* ” grey fiyable conditions ~ 
|Sec. 2. Fuel Supply authorized, may, in the further- — than the minimums specified 
144. (A) An air line craft shall|ance of his official duty, enter the |” the approved _Section of the 
carry sufficient fuel and oil to fly|pilot’s compartment if and when et yPanseoerene manual, to 
45 minutes in addition to the time | it is deemed necessary or advis- t ? Se ea and , 
required for the flight to the next|able, subject to the discretion of | il co Peay Aogg sty eared 2 
scheduled stop or refueling station. |the pilot in charge. the oe ” ‘ 46 : ty Prot 1. 
| 145. (B) Such 45 minutes of| 150. (B) Each scheduled flight | ~'“ ne psc exclusive of the re- 
additional fuel and oil shall be/shall be started, delayed, suspend- ie * 3) Biel li , 
above and beyond that required | ed or cancelled upon the author- 58. (J) Strict compliance with 


(A) The authorized pilot | 
co-pilot shall be the sole 











jby abnormal wind and weather|ity of an aircraft dispatcher ap- the Air Traffic Rules shall be re- 
“ee 2 a | quired. 

|conditions. This margin is intended|proved by the Bureau of Air 159 (K) The full -effecti 
to guard against possible extra-| Commerce. The ‘ —— 


manner and | 


relative to other classes of em-| wages and hours, is attached here- 
ployees, we believe that their prob-!t9 and marked Exhibit 2. 
lems are similar to ours, and that ‘ . 
by giving you some idea of the| AS mentioned above, the Nation- 
problems with which the pilots are |#! Labor Relations Board a8 only a 
confronted, and suggesting solu-; temporary agency. There is, how- | 
tions, we shall to some extent|¢Ver, 4 permanent Labor Relations 
point the way for other groups of Board which has been set up to 
nployees. settle disputes between the ,rail- 
iy ; P . | Log g ir e ees. This 
he technical improvements in| een See aa —e giant. 
reraft design within the last | eee age Raya sehlieue oe 
ear are such that air line speeds | ow park aie patho cans ag It | 
will be practically doubled. This & P : 


gives rise to two related problems: 
(1) if the flying hours of the pilots 
re not reduced, the result will be 


that each individual will have dou-'! 


bled his output, and thereby elim- 


inated half of the present flying | 


personnel; (2) from the stand- 
point of safety, there seems to be 
some difference of opinion as to 


whether there is any difference be- | 


tween permitting a pilot to fly 85 
hours per month at 100 miles per 
hour, and 85 hours per month at 
200 miles per hour. The latter 
question is now pending before the 
Bureau of Air Commerce of the 
Department of Commerce. For 
those Commissioners who may be 
nterested in this “knotty” prob- 
lem, we attach hereto a brief 


|therefore seems most logical, and 
it is our recommendation, that leg- 
islation be enacted to amend the 
Railway Labor Act so as to in- 
|clude employees of air transporta- 
tion within the scope of its juris- 
|diction. This seems to be a neces- 
sary step in the direction of co- 
|ordination of transportation. 


In conclusion ALPA advocates 
ithat the initial aims of the McKel- 
!lar-Black bill be carried out along 
|the lines as indicated by the start 
|made in the direction of Interstate 
|Commerce Commission control of 
| air transportation. 





| This concludes President 
|| Behncke’s testimony before the 
|| Federal Aviation Commission. 


|ordinary consumption, mechanical 
losses, or other unforeseen contin- 


| gencies. 
146. (C) On flights of unusual 
duration and/or circumstances, 


such as instrument or over top fly- 
ing, the minimum amounts re- 
|quired for such flights shall be 
specified in the approved section 


of the company’s operations man-| 


ual. 
Sec. 3. Radio 
147. (A) If and when operat- 


ing over airways on which the 
| ground facilities have been estab- 
|lished as part of the airway equip- 
ment, all aircraft shall be provided 
with at least one approved radio 


| form in which this authority ig landing and take-off area of all 


,exercised shall be approved by the eer 3 paar bag eg ee 

|Bureau of Air Commerce. The} 4 ag f fo paneer 

|clearance form used shall be ap- | ours in the event of a forced land- 
; "egg? jing on other than an airport or 

proved by the Bureau of Air Com-|. ? di field shall b : 

,merce. For each flight, the clear- | neyme orcad eld shall be specified 

ance form shall be properly exe- |" e operations manual. 

| ‘ : | 161. (M) Before the take-off 

cuted by the authorized dispatch- | the ent . 

\ > and ahs oilet. run, the engine or engines shall be 


181 (C) No flight shall |individually tested at full throttle; 


be 


eh 2 ~- |except super-charged engines 
started when there is a known | nich shall be tested at run-up 
probability of hazardous icing | ,. p. m., and manifold pressure 
conditions. pork eM eeny, : 

| 162. (D) The pilot shall have |"Pcci#ed by the operator for the 


b iil ttinee ties ae ; ‘particular conditions involved. 
deen authorized to By tne route The temperature shall be correct 
|in question and in his own judg-' and each magneto checked 

ment, shall believe the flight can | 162. (N) The first pilot shall 


|be accomplished with safety. test the controls and determine 





RECOVERY 


receiving system for the purpose | 153. (E) The weather condi- that they are free and functionin 
of receiving radio range beacon 'tions, based on data furnished ' properly. z 
’ 163. (O) Immediately prior to 


| take-off the pilot shall maneuver 


ithe aircraft to a position where he 


THOUGHTS 





(Continued from Page 4) 


|can observe incoming traffic. 
164. (P) So far as practicable, 


marked Exhibit 1, which has been; Re he endian tied accel iii 
presented to the Bureau of Aero- | nouanein 
1autics, and which represents the | . 


views of the pilot on flying hours.. | 


I. C. C. Control of 
Air, Land, Sea 


Washington, D. C. Enlarge- 





Review Events 

In regard to compensation, there | 

is an extreme difference of opinion | 
between employers and pilots at | 
the present time which has not yet|ment of the interstate commerce 
been satisfactorily solved. The|commission which would make it 





The gold standard is inherently unstable. A large sup- immediately after take-off, the 
ply of loanable funds merely increases prices without add- ger a shall not be banked until 
ing materially to the production of new wealth, the tend- paling rai tamgge > gp of 500 
ency always being to utilize fully the available funds re-|  j¢; (Q). Al paca a 
gardless of the increase or decrease in real wealth. Thelyore rot ssiumende ts dha cae aa 
belief that loanable funds are creative of business activi-y| orderly progress of the flight shall 
is erroneous, the true conception being merely that they be avoided. 
permit or restrain according to their abundance or lack. | (To Be Continued) 

It is the rise in prices accompanying credit expansion| 
which produces an artificial stimulation and results in 





pilots were paid until recently on! 
the basis of miles flown. The op- 
erators expressed the view that the 
pilots should be compensated on 
the basis of hours flown. The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board has 


settled this problem temporarily by | 


making concessions to both sides. 


The result is a very complicated | 


scale which takes into considera- 
tion both the hours and the miles 
flown. This decision is only good 
for one year, ending May 10, 1935, 
at which time it is to be reviewed 
again. Obviously, the final solu- 
tion of this problem is still in the 
future, and as speeds are more and 
more increased the necessity for 
adjustments become more impera- 
tive. There are many angles to 
this problem which we shall not at- 
tempt to go into here, except that 
it may be worth while to mention 
at least one, namely: 

The increased speed of recent 
aircraft is due almost entirely to 
improvement in aircraft design, 
and no additional horse-power is 
required to carry the same loads 
at twice the speed of former air- 
craft. The result is that variable 
operating costs vary inversely with 
the speed. In other words, when 
the speed is doubled the operating 
cost is cut in half. If at the same 
time the output of the individual 
pilot is doubled, the total pilot 
pay-roll will be halved. Such a 
condition will bring about maldis- 
tribution in a most exaggerateed 


a virtual ruled over land, sea, and 
lobe transportation in so far as 
rates and allied matters are con- 
cerned was disclosed today as 
likely to be recommended to Pres- 
‘ident Roosevelt. 

Strong support for such a plan 
has arisen inside Secretary Roper’s 
committee which was set up to 
work out a general transportation 
policy. Other recommendations 
which also were said authoritative- 
ly to be likely to come from the 
committee are: 

A flat direct subsidy be given 
|ocean shipping lines instead of the 
present indirect subsidy through 
ocean mail contracts; the inter- 
state commerce commission, as re- 
| Vised, to be charged with the de- 
| termination of the size and stipu- 
lations to govern the subsidies 
given ocean lines. 

Watch on Air Lines 

The new interstate commerce 
commission to have the duty of 
keeping a close watch over air 
mail lines with a view to revising 
their rates also, if necessary. 

Under the plan advanced, the 
new interstate commerce commis- 
sion -would have a membership 
representative of the different 
fields of transportation over which 
it had judicial jurisdiction. 

- Definitely. under the new: com- 
mission, as .envisaged by propo- 
nents of the plan, would be rail- 
roads, airlines, and the merchant 
marine. 








speculation rather than solid progress. | 

A sound banking policy is very important to our per-! 
manent recovery and if a change from the old system is 
not forthcoming the advantages derived from other meas-| 
ures will be undone. A banking system which is anchored 
to gold must be periodically submerged in the constantly 
rising tide of commerce. It acts as a check and a dis- 
rupter of orderly progress. Economic adjustment is essen- 
tially the co-ordination of fluid forces and if any single 
element be fixed or limited the other elements must mark 
time also. The only time when our credit system may be 
said to be causal of anything is when its restraining hand 
precipitates a cyclical depression. On the rising or recov- 
ery side of the cycle the seeming surplus of available 
credit merely permits recovery but while doing so it also 
permits an uncontrolled inflation. And the inflation serves 
but to exhaust our limited supply of credit the more quick- 
ly because it requires increasingly larger sums to carry on 
the same amount of business. 

It seems obvious that if the purchasing power of con- 
sumers were made secure from violent fluctuations the 
creative processes would adjust themselves to it. The pro- 
ducer would be able to forecast his market with a fair 
degree of accuracy and progress would be steadily up- 
ward. 
result and that is why I should place it first on the list of 
recovery measures. However, banking and credit would 


Unemployment insurance would accomplish this}: 





have to be divorced from gold and harmonized with con- 
sumption before the picture would be complete, and there- 
fore I should place a sound banking policy second in im- 
portance. If the banking and currency problems were 
solved it is cuite within the bounds of reason that the un- 
employment insurance reserves would never be called 
upon. The so-called business cycles are very clearly the 





GREEN WRITES 
TO AIR BUREAU 


(Continued from Page 6) 
the cause of any future airline ac- 
cidents, and because of this desire, 
have attempted to eliminate such a 
possibility by the reduction in 
hours as announced last month. 

It is very gratifying to know of 
your keen interest in the welfare 
of airline pilots because no group 
has been more responsible for the 
progress of aviation, and I hope 
that there will be no future mis- 
understanding as to our actions. If 
there is, I wiil be only too glad to 
call on you and discuss the prob- 
lem more at length. 

Mr. Green’s reply to this letter 
will be printed in next issue. 
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AIR LINE PILOT CONTINUES AIR STUDY BY REX MARTIN 


CHANGES ARE 
BEING MADE BY 
AERO BUREAU 


Introduce Distant Control of 
Radio and Beacons to 
Enhance Efficiency 








BY REX MARTIN 


Obstructions to air navrgation in 
the vicinity of intermediate fields 
have been removed, or in some 
cases where removal was impos- 


sible, the obstructing objects were 
lighted. Old types of equipment 
were replaced by modern and more 
efficient apparatus. Many blinker 
lights were removea and replaced 
by revolving beacons. Tield bound- 
aries have been changed to permit 
slight enlargements, or otherwise 
to adapt the fields to new aircraft 
operating at the higher speeds. 


Economy in consumption of elec- 
tric power was brought about by 
reducing the wattage of the beacon 
lights from 1,000 to 500. Careful 
tests, practical as well as theoret- 
ical, demonstrated that the lower 
wattage bulbs could not be distin- 
guished from the higher. Persons 
in flight along an airway made 
thorough checks and the change 
therefore was made without hesita- 
tion. 


Another change in the installa- 
tion of beacon lights which reduces 
cost of operation without impair- 
ing service to airmen is the elim- 
ination of course lights, with an- 
other arrangement for conveying a 
part of the information formerly 
given by the course lights. The 
latter are fixed projectors mounted 
on the tower with the revolving 
beacon light, one pointing forward 
and the other backward along the 
route. At beacons located on air- 
ports or landing fields, the course 
lights are green; at sites where no 
landing facilities are available, 
they are red. 


With the introduction a few 
years ago of the 36-inch double 
ended revolving beacon, which 
shows two powerful beams point- 
ing in opposite directions instead 
of the one displayed by the older 
24-inch type, experiments were 
made with the use of a colored 
lens in one end of the beacon. 
With this arrangement, the observ- 
er at a distance from the beacon 
sees first a clear flash of light, and 
then either a green or red flash, as 
the searchlight revolves on the 
tower. This method serves admir- 
ably to show the presence or ab- 
sence of landing facilities, and ex- 
perience has demonstrated that 
the course lights are not essential 
to show the direction of the route, 
since in weather clear enough for 
navigation by lights it is always 
possible to see at least two, and 
the pilot of course knows that the 
airway route is indicated by a line 
between the two beacons. Accord- 
ingly, during the past year, many 
of the beacons which have 36-inch 
double ended lights have been 
equipped to show a red or green 
flash, according to location, and 
course lights have been removed. 


In putting into effect this change 
in beacon lights, and all other re- 
adjustments of air navigation fa- 
cilities, the Aeronautics Branch has 
adhered closely to a policy of pre- 
serving distinctive features of the 
airways system with which pilots 
are familiar, and upon which they 
depend for guidance. Where it is 
necessary to introduce a new idea 
that will affect the technique of 
using air navigation aids, it is care- 
fully worked out as a logical de- 
velopment of what is already in 
existence, so that pilots will not be 
confused. 


Elimination of course lights is a 
case in point. The distinctive fea- 
ture of the rotating airways bea- 
son is its series of six clear flashes 
per minute. The searchlight is il- 
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tration building at the Chicago airport. 


Slips bearing the names of needy families being handed out to Good Fellows 
by Capt. Benjamin B. Lipsner, chairman of Aviation Good Fellows, in the Adminis- 
The pilots and those associated in the 
aviation industry will deliver their Christmas baskets of food, toys, candy and nuts 
from the airport at 11 o’clock Monday morning. 
E. G. Baringer, Eastern; H. W. Stephens, T. W. A.; H. F. Cole, Hanford; E. L. Slon- 
inger, American; John A. Casey, manager of the Chicago airport, and David L. 
Behncke, president of the Air Line Pilots Association. 


Left to right: E. B. Gray, United; 








luminated continuously, and its re- 
volving beam sweeps, around the 
tower six times each minute. The 
beam can be seen for a short dis- 
tance only, but the direct flash of 
light, when the beam is pointed in 
the direction of the observer, can 
be seen, in clear weather, as far as 
thirty or forty miles. What the! 
airman sees, therefore, is a flash 
of light each time the beam swings | 
around so that it points toward 
him. 


The six flashes per minute were | 
characteristic of the old 24-inch} 
single ended beacons, many of | 
which still are in operation and| 
giving excellent service. The 36-| 
inch double ended beacons, when | 
originally installed in conjunction | 


with course lights, were rotated | 
three times a minute, so that the) 
two beams displayed to the observ- 
er the standard six flashes per min- | 
ute. With the introduction of a; 
green or red lens in one end, a 36- 
inch beacon is rotated six times a 
minute, still showing six clear 
flashes per minute, in addition to 
the flashes of colored light indicat- | 
ing presence or absence of landing | 
facilities. 





cy with a minimum of change in 
the character of service given to 
airmen is, perhaps, even better evi- 
denced in the development of ra- 
dio facilities. Radio itself is a new 
science which is going forward at 
a rapid pace. Its application to 
the needs of aeronautics is stil! 
newer. Improvements are avail- 
able at frequent intervals, and are 
introduced as promptly as possible, 
but almost invariably without re- 
quiring pilots to learn a new tech- 
nique. This cannot always be 
avoided, and when it is necessary 
for pilots to change their habits, 
the adjustment is made in such a 
way that the new procedure grows 
naturally out of the old. 


Introduction of distant control 
of airways radio communication 


junder this procedure, of which 40 
|have gone into service during the 
| present fiscal year. 


jnel and controlling equipment are 


The policy of bringing about im-| units, the two transmitters sharing 
provements and enhancing efficien-!a building, 


| At the beginning of the fiscal year 
'there were 4 such markers in op- 





and radio beacon transmitters has 





enhanced efficiency of these aids, 


and improved weather service at; 
airports, without changing in any | 
way the broadcasts that airmen re- | 
ceive while in flight. There now} 
(June 1) are 42 stations operating 


With distant control, the person- 


concentrated in one office at the 
airport. Transmitters for the ra- 
dio communication station and the 
radio beacon are at a distance, 
where their antennas will not be 
obstructions to air navigation, and 
are connected with the control sta- 
tion by telephone circuits. Tele- 
typewriter weather reports come to 
the airport station, broadcasts are 
transmitted over the telephone 
from the central station to go onto 
the air at the distant transmitter, 
and the radio beacon is turned on 
and off by a dial switch located in 
the airport office. Fewer em- 
ployees are required, their work is 
better co-grdinated, and contacts 
with pilots at the airport before 
and after flights are made more 
readily. At some points, radio 
communication stations and radio 
beacons now operate as combined 


antenna and some 
other equipment. The arrange- 
ment is economical not only of 
space and equipment, but also of 
the time of operators and mechan- 
ics who maintain and service the 
station. There are 14 combined 
stations now in operation. 

The Aeronautics Branch has 
continued with installation of min- 
iature range type marker beacons. 


eration; the number had increased 
to 16 by June 1. 

Marker beacons of the older 
type emit a code signal which can 
be heard only a few miles from the 
station, thus enabling the pilot fly- 
ing blind to check his approximate 
location and his progress along the 
airway. The miniature range 





markers send directional courses 
which can be followed in the same' 


BEHNCKE WILL 
DIRECT ALPA 


(Continued from Page 1) 

On the day that President 
Behncke crashed the snow began 
falling in the afternoon and con- 
tinued steadily during the night. 

As the ship made an emergency 
landing in the snowstorm, it struck 
a tree. Although painfully in- 
jured, Pilot Behncke, after leaving 
the cockpit, returned in search of 
his co-pilot and also extinguished 
the fire which had started in the 
right motor and which threatened 
to destroy the entire ship with 
eargo. He was first taken to the 
Hinsdale Sanitarium for emergen- 
cy treatment and was later re- 
moved to the Holy Cross Hospital. 


GOOD FELLOWS | 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Behncke telling him of the hap- 
piness the Aviation Good Fellows’ 
baskets brought to drab and dreary 
homes and pledged the delivery of 
Good Fellow baskets next year. 

Philip Maxwell was in charge of 











|the Good Fellow program for the 
| Chicago Tribune. 








manner as the beams of the regu- 
lar radio range beacons, but are 
not as powerful, and consequently 
cannot be received as far away as 
the signals from the larger stations. 
They are used as homing devices 
for intermediate landing fields to 
fill out an airway course over a 
stretch which is not long enough 
to warrant installation of a large 
station, or in any other situation 
where short range directional serv- 
ice is needed. Located ordinarily 
at intermediate landing fields, they 
are situated so that one of the 
courses passes directly over the 
landing area, as an aid to the pilot 
in finding the field. 


(To Be Continued) — 
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CONCLUDED IN 
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Six Months Review Tells 
Work of Air Bureau 








(Continued from Last Issue) 

Promulgated a policy which calls 
for promotional and development 
work among the aeronautical in- 
spectors. In this connection, the 
inspectors no longer confine their 


‘| duties in the field to licensing and 


inspection work, but co-operate 
with municipal and state aviation 


|}authorities, help in the develop- 
||ment of airports and hold them- 
||selves in readiness for general as- 
|| sistance to civil aeronautics. 
|| ready this policy has borne fruit in 


Al- 


numerous commendations from 
widely separated sources; 


Revised the aircraft engineering 


requirements to encourage manu- 
||facturers to bring out new models 


and at the same time to eliminate 
much troublesome procedure for 
both the industry and the Bureau 
of Air Commerce. This “‘red tape” 
has directly and indirectly in- 
creased the cost of manufacturing. 
Sufficient progress has been made 
to date to enable the Bureau to 
eliminate these voluminous steps 
in connection with Federal ap- 
proval of aircraft designs without 
affecting the public safety; 


Established more direct methods 
of Federal approval of alterations 
and repairs to licensed aircraft to 
eliminate delay and reduce costs to 
the plane owner; 


Segregated and enlarged the air- 
line inspection service and _ in- 
creased its scope of efficiency; 


Strengthened the Federal re- 
quirements for airline eq#ipment 
by specifying multi-engined air- 
craft on all lines carrying passen- 
gers in interstate commerce after 
dark. Conducted inspections of 
all lines and prescribed the type of 
equipment to be used in daylight 
operations after taking into consid- 
eration the condition of the ter- 
rain, the average weather condi- 
tions and the volume of traffic. 
Thus in flat country, single-engined 
aircraft may carry passengers dur- 
ing the daylight hours and in 
rough and mountainous regions, 
multi-engined equipment is re- 
quired in the daytime; 


Gave assistance to the Territory 
of Alaska in its further develop- 
ment of aviation by assigning 2 
full time Department of Com- 
merce aeronautical inspector to 
live there the year around, co-op- 
erate with the territorial govern- 
ment and commercial and private 
aeronautical activities and carry 
out the terms of the Air Commerce 
Regulations of the Department. 
Heretofore, an inspector made a 
visit to the Territory once or twice 
a year to conduct inspections and 
examinations; 


Established special rules for air 
races and air meets that are con- 
ducted under waivers of the Air 
Commerce Regulations. These are 
designed to protect the spectators 
and to safeguard the contesting 
airplanes from interference by 
other aircraft; 


Declared a policy which permits 
passengers to sit at the controls of 
a dual controlled aircraft, if it is 
operated by a pilot licensed in the 
higher grades and no passengers 
are carried for hire. This is in- 
tended to enable the passenger or 
prospective purchaser of an air- 
craft to become familiar with the 
instruments and controls; 


Reduced the number of Depart- 
ment inspection districts from 9 to 
8; redistributed the field inspect- 
ors; budgetted inspectors’ travel, 
gasoline and repair expense; and 
divided the inspection division into 
three separate groups, airline, gen- 
eral and manufacturing. 
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